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almost any part of our country, we meet 
at once with traces of a race which till a compara- 
tively recent period have been unknown and 
whose history the researches of the most perse- 
vering antiquary cannot pursue beyond the period 
of European discovery and colonization. 

Much philosophical enquiry has been expended 
in endeavors to solve the question — so naturally 
presented to every enquiring mind led in any way 
to pursue this subject,—from whence did the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America come ? and at 
what period did they make their advent here ? 

In attempting to answer this query, some of our 
most ingenious writers have gone over the whole 

und, and have brought forward many interest- 
ing arguments to show in what way this continent 
might have been peopled, but have entirely failed 
in demonstrating in any satisfactory manner that 
there is more than-a possibility of their theory 
being correct. In the limits of a paper like this, 
it will not be advisable to enter upon this field of 
enquiry, but rather to proceed at once to detail 
what we have been able to collect relative to the 
Indians who inhabited the eastern part of North 
Carolina, giving the particulars of their earliest 
discovery, the names of the various tribes, their 
locations, numbers and customs, as well as some 
account of the wars in which they became involved, 
causing their extinction or removal from the State. 
Every person who has had much experience in 
collecting facts from any other source than written 
authorities, must be aware that but slight reliance 
can be placed upon any relation beyond the vision 
or memory of the relator. And without giving 
credence to any of the various tales with which 
the natives were so much disposed to amuse and 
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often to satisfy the Europeans on their first arrival 
on their shores, we will commence at once with 
the authentic narratives of the earliest discovery 
and explorations of this coast. 

The earliest interview which any European 
had with the Indians in the territory now consti- 
tuting the State of North Carolina, took place 
during the voyage of Verrazzano, in 1524. He 
first made the coast in the latitude of 34°, proba- 
bly just north of Cape Fear, and thus describes 
the natives which he saw there : — 

“Many people who were seen coming to the 
sea-side fled at our approach, but occasionally 
stopping, they looked back upon us with astonish- 
ment, and some were at length induced by various 
friendly signs to come to us. They showed the 
greatest delight on beholding us, wondering at our 
dress, countenances and complexion. They then 
showed us by signs where we could more con- 
veniently secure our boat, and offered us some of 
their provisions. That your Majesty may know 
all that we learned, while on shore, of their man- 
ners and customs of life, I will relate what we saw, 
as briefly as possible. 

“They go entirely naked, except that about 
the loins they wear skins of small animals, like 
martens, fastened by a girdle of plaited grass, to 
which they tie all round the body the tails of other 
animals, hanging down to the knees. A‘l other 
parts of the body and the head are naked. Some 
wear garlands similar to birds’ feathers. The 
complexion of these people is black,— not much 
different from that of the Ethiopians. Their hair 
is black and thick, and not very long; it is worn 
tied back upon the head in the form of a little tail. 
In person they are of good proportions, of middle 
stature —a little above our own,— broad across 
the breast, strong in the arms, and well formed in 
the legs and other parts of the body. The only 
exception to their good looks is that they have 
broad faces; but not all, as we saw many that had 
sharp ones with large black eyes and a fixed ex- 
pression. They are not very strong in body, but 
acute in mind, active and swift of foot, as far as 
we could judge by observation. In these last par- 
ticulars they resemble the people of the East, 
especially those most remote. 

e could not learn a great many particulars of 
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their usages, on account of our short stay amon 
them and the distance of our ship from the 
shore. ” * 

After this brief interview, a period of more than 
sixty years elapsed before this coast was again vis- 
ited by Europeans, and the red man pursued his 
original occupations, and pleasures, without any 
intervention from the other hemisphere. And if 
the happiness of his race alone was to be con- 
sulted, it were well if their knowledge of the white 
man had been limited to the transient visit of the 
enterprising Italian. 

But the spirit of adventure was now aroused 
through Western Europe, and in 1584 Captains 
Barlow and Amidas, with two ships, made their 

n this coast. 
=a a GS «8 lf 

The next year was signalized by the arrival of 
numerous ships and colonists under Sir Richard 
Grenville. In this fleet came several gentlemen 
of high repute in their native anaes who 
had been trained at Oxford and Cambridge, — 
among whom was Thomas Hariot, a philosopher, 
mathematician, and historian, who here saw human 
nature in its most primitive aspect and unsophisti- 
cated form. 

It is to his pen we are indebted for an interest- 
ing account of the natives of this region; and as 
it was written previous to the great changes which 
their manners and customs soon underwent in 


consequence of their commerce with the whites, it 
is of much more value than any subsequent one. 

There was also in this expedition “ Master John 
White, an English painter, who was sent into the 


country by the Queen’s Majesty, not only to draw 
the description of the place, but lively to describe 
the shapes of the inhabitants, their apparel, man- 
ners of living and fashions, as well as of ar other 
things, at the special charges of the worthy knight, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who bestowed no sum of 
money in the search and discovery of that country.” 

It is to the talents of White that we are in- 
debted for the illustrations of aboriginal life to be 
found in that rare work entitled “ Hariot’s Vir- 

inia,” published by De Bry, in 1590; and that 
fhey were true representations, we want no better 
proof than to know that they were executed under 
the eye of such true and honorable men as Lane 
and Hariot * * * * * # 

As it is certain that previous to the advent of 
the Europeans the habits and practices of Indian 
life had known little change, we can assume that 
the pen of Hariot and the pencil of White would 
as well describe the aborigines of five centuries ago, 
as of the period when Raleigh’s ships first rode at 
anchor along the sandy shores of Ocracock and 
Pe eee ee ee 


* N. Y. Historical Collections, vol. 1. 
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The description of the natives of this coast pre- 
vious to about 1590 were mainly from persons who 
had been sent out in the expeditions made at the 
suggestion and charge of Raleigh. On the aban- 
doning of his colonization project, the intercourse 
with the natives ceased; and there was probably 
for a period of sixty years very little if any inter- 
course between Europeans and Indians, till the 
English commenced permanent settlements along 
the shores of Albemarle Sound and Chowan 
River, which must have been subsequent to 1650. 

In the absence of any other chronicler for a 
long period than Lawson, it will be necessary to 
draw largely from his work, entitled “ The His- 
tory of Carolina,” which was published at Lon- 
don, in 1718. It details a long journey which he 
made into this part of the country as early as 
1700, and was probably mostly written not far 
from 1710. He seemed to have been well versed 
in all matters relating to the Indians, and his 
statements may be relied on. In the following 
pages we shall confine our description to the coun- 
try lying east of the Falls in the Roanoke and 
Tar ao and northward of Core Sound. 

Over this large area was spread various tribes 
who seem to have been known by distinct names, 
and who often spoke quite different languages, 
while their general habits and modes of living 
were similar. 

The following may be considered as the near- 
est approximation to their names, locations, and 
numbers, about the year 1700: The Tuskarora 
Indians had fifteen towns, viz: Haruta, Waqui, 
Contah-nah, Anna Ooka, Conauh-Kare, Harooka, 
Una Nauhan, Kentanuska, Chunaneets, Kenta, 
Eno, Naur-hegh-ne, Oonossoora, Tosneoc (Tos- 
not), Nonauharitse, Nursoorooka. These towns 
contained then by estimation 1,200 fighting men 
and a total population of not far from 4,000 per- 
sons. The Wasas (Wocracon or Ocracock) 
tribe had two towns, viz: Yupwaureman and 
Tootatmeer, containing 120 warriors. Macha- 
punga tribe were probably located on the river of 
that name. Although their town was called Mara- 
miskeet (Matimuskeet), it had only 30 fighting 
men. Bear River (Bay River ?) tribe, 50 fighting 
men. Maherring Indians were located on the 
Maherring river, and had 50 warriors. Chuwon 
(Chowan) Indians were settled on Bennet’s Creek, 
and had 15 men only. The Paspatank Indians, 
on that river, had but 10 men. They had pre- 
viously been considerably engaged in farming, 
kept cattle and made butter. Poteskeit tribe were 
situated on the North River, and had 30 fightin 
men. The Nottaway tribe were on Winoac 
Creek, and had 30 fighting men. The Hatteras 
tribe were located on the banks near the Cape, 
and had 16 fighting men. The Connamox tribe 
were located about Cape Lookout, in two towns, 
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Coranine-and Raruta, and had 25 fighting men. 
The Neus were probably on that river; their 
towns were Chatooka and Rouconk ; fighting men, 
15. Pamptico Indians, 15 fighting men. The 
Jaupim Indians had only 6 persons. 

he Toteros, Saponas, Keiauwees, Acanechos, 
and Schoccories, had then lately emigrated from 
the west, and the five tribes were supposed to 
contain in all about 750 persons. These were 
principally located on the Sapona ov River 
and its tributaries. Lawson states that all these 
tribes had very much diminished since their inter- 
course with the whites, and that rum and the 
small pox had reduced them within fifty years to 
less than one sixth of their original numbers. 

Thus these various tribes and divisions con- 
tained over 1,500 fighting men, and, including 
women and children, over 6,000 persons. 

In their general characteristics the Indians of 
this part of the country were more advanced in 
those arts that go to make up the comforts of life, 
than were the natives of most parts of America. 

In person they were an exceedingly well shaped 
people,—rather taller than Europeans, — their 
faces broader and cheek-bones not so prominent 
as in the more northern tribes. This peculiarity 
it will be seen is a strongly marked feature in all 
the portraits now extant, and is still a marked 
feature in the remaining southern tribes. 

The color of all the American Indians was quite 
uniform, and the difference of climate seemed to 
have no effect on the surface of the skin. 

But the tribes which we are now describing had 
a singular custom of daubing themselves with a 
preparation of bear’s grease mixed with the soot 
from burning pitch pine, similar to lampblack. 
Commencing this in earliest infancy, it was always 
continued, and gave them a very black and un- 
couth appearance. In hunting, these people ex- 
celled all others, depending entirely on the bow 
and spear till some time after the permanent set- 
tlement of the country; and when they came to 
possess fire-arms, they soon handled them quite as 
dexterously as the whites, and were for a long 
time employed by the planters for this purpose, as 
no part of the continent more abounded in game 
than this region. But the superiority of these 
Indians over the northern tribes seemed to be 
mainly in their greater attention to agriculture. 
To satisfy us on that point, it is only necessary to 
examine the picture of the town of Secota, in 
Hariot’s work before alluded to; and all the 
chroniclers who have written of them previously 
to the Indian war in 1712, fully describe the 
abundance of their vegetables and the great ex- 
tent of their fields. In this respect they seemed 


to be far in advance of almost any other tribes of|more southern clime, and cultivated and 


which we have minute information. 


Unlike their northern neighbors, they did not 
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consider labor as degrading, and compel their 
women to cultivate the earth; but, on the con- 
trary, they seemed to delight in the labors of the 
field, and used every exertion to impress their 
young men early with the necessity of cultivating 
the soil. Of course their efforts were not to be 
compared with those demanded in our own time. 
Their circumstances and necessities did not re- 
quire it; for, with a mild climate, the virgin soil 
yielded abundant harvests without the manures or 
deep ploughing that are now required. But that 
their main subsistence was derived from the pro- 
ductions of their fields, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. The variety of their productions must have 
been much greater than has generally been sup- 
sed. 

The most important of these was the maize 
or Indian corn. To what particular part of the 
continent this plant was indigenous, has never yet 
been fully ascertained; but certain it is, that no- 
where does it seem to be more prolific, or show a 
more splendid appearance, than on the alluvial 
lands in the eastern part of North Carolina. There 
many fields have continued to produce large crops 
for two centuries without showing any apparent 
diminution of fertility. Cultivated as this plant is 
over the entire extent of our national domain, it 
may be considered as the best symbol of our coun- 
try, more expressively representing plenty than 
any other production of our soil. The ease with 
which it was planted, gathered and preserved, 
without risk of injury from insects or the elements, 
as well as the rapidity with which it could be pre- 
pared for use, made it invaluable to the aborig- 
ines. 

They also cultivated extensively a great variety 
of beans; some of which, particularly calavancies, 
are in use among the white people at the pres- 
ent day. Watermelons, a pumpkins, and 
gourds, were quite abundantly raised, as also 
ground-nuts, and undoubtedly potatoes. 

With regard to this last vegetable, considera- 
ble doubt has been expressed whether it had 
been known to the aborigines of this part of our 
country previous to the arrival of the Europeans ; 
but if we consider it a well authenticated fact that 
the earliest colonists carried it to England, and 
that Raleigh took great pains to cultivate it on his 
estate in Ireland, and disseminate it through that 
island, it would seem but a fair inference that it 
was once a native of Roanoke Island or its imme- 
diate vicinity. But as botanists have in vain 
looked for the plant in its wild state in that neigh- 
borhood, it has been decided that it could never 
have been indigenous to that locality. May it 
not, like the maize, have been a native of some 
erpetu- 
ated by the Indians, as no other vegetable would 
seem to answer as well the description which 
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Hariot gives of one of their principal produc- 
tions. 
Perhaps the most remarkable production of 
their fields was tobacco. This plant was indis- 
nsable to their comfort and happiness, and was 
Kighly valued. The only use nae of it was in 
smoking, and this was the manner in which it was 
consumed in Europe for a long period after its 
introduction there; and it is certainly to be re- 
gretted that its use was ever extended to chewing. 
It was not only as cultivators of the soil that 
these Indians exhibited their industry ; but, con- 
sidering their implements and facilities, they were 
no mean artisans. By referring to the work be- 
fore mentioned, it will be seen how readily they 
felled the largest trees of the forest by fire, and 
fitted them to a proper length in the same way. 
And how completely they made that element do 
the duty of the axe and adze, in excavating and 
shaping their canoes, as well as their bowls and 
other utensils! Lawson informs us that in his 
time he had known Indians who, with an ordinary 
knife, would stock a gun in a skilful manner, 
although they had never seen it done before ; and 
he asserts that many of them readily learned and 
worked at handicraft trades, as well as Europeans. 
In their dispositions and habits of social life 
they certainly exhibited a milder deportment than 
has been generally attributed to them. They 


could not at that time be called a warlike people ; 
and while most of the aboriginals of the country 
were so constantly engaged in contests with neigh- 
boring tribes, the general character of these people 
was that of men of peace. 

They never quarrelled among themselves nor 


treated any of their household with severity. 
Much of their time was spent in amusements; 
among these was gaming. This was principally 
done by means of split reeds, about seven inches 
in length and fifty-one in number. The art is to 
discover first what number each one has after the 
have been distributed. To perform this with facil- 
ity, required considerable numerical calculation, 
which often astonished the white people who were 
spectators. They had several other games, one 
of which somewhat resembled the throwing of 
dice, for which they substituted the stones of the 
persimmon, one side of which was marked, and was 
decided by the number of times these came upper- 
most in a given number of throws. Their ball- 
playing was extremely exciting, and gave them 
an * mmoed to display their great agility and 
speed. 

Lawson says: “They are patient under all 
their afflictions, and have many amiable qualities. 
They are really better to us than we have ever 
been to them, as they always freely give us of 
their victuals at their quarters, while we let them 
walk by our doors hungry, and do not often re- 
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lieve them. We look upon them with disdain and 
scorn, and think them little better than beasts in 
human shape; while, with all our religion and 
education, we possess more moral deformities and 
vices than these people do.” 

He proceeds to give his ideas of what measures 
are most proper and available to civilize and 
make them good and useful citizens. His advice 
was certainly by far the most proper and practi- 
cal method of Christianizing them that had then 
been proposed. He seems to have urged the 
carrying out of the law of kindness and human 
brotherhood in the true spirit of philanthropy. 

Living as he did among this — for several 
years, and well knowing their habits, capacities, 
and inclinations, it must be supposed that his in- 
formation, and advice, was given with truthful 
and serious intentions of benefiting their condi- 
tion, and rendering a service to the white people 
who had settled around them. It also shows that 
the natives were kind-hearted and industrious, 
anxious for instruction, with a capacity fully equal 
to the white settlers in learning and practising the 
arts of civilized life, as then in use among the rude 
pioneers of that region. But the wise suggestions 
of the kind-hearted Lawson had no influence. 

a: 2S SS OR ee 

In December, 1710, the Meherin Indians fell 
on one of the most distant settlements on Chowan 
River, and killed two or three persons. This was 
a direct retaliation for an attack the whites had 
made on them a short time previous. The people 
throughout the province were much alarmed, and 
many gathered into small forts for mutual protec- 
tion, while they sent an application to the Colo- 
nial Legislature for relief; but the government 
were too much engaged in their own petty 
schemes of aggrandizement, to listen to any appli- 
cation of their constituents. The Indians were for 
a time appeased, and confidence restored; but 
finding themselves continually encroached on by 
the whites, who took possession of their best lands 
as fast as they wished to extend their settlements, 
they again made preparations to assert their natu- 
ral rights and find redress for long continued 
insults and wrongs. 

The Tuscaroras were now by far the most 
numerous and energetic tribe, and it was on their 
territory that the whites had recently trespassed ; 
consequently they took the initiative in calling on 
all the tribes to send delegates to a council of war. 
In this meeting it was arranged to make one 
united effort to redress their wrongs and remove 
the white intruders from the country at a single 
blow. In order to effect this, an arrangement was 


‘made for each tribe to act only in the district to 
| which it might be assigned. 


Thus to the Tuscaroras was apportioned all the 
settlements on the Roanoke River, as well as the 
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region between that and the Chowan River, while 
the Pampticos were to assault all the whites to be 
found on the north side of the latter. The 
Cothechneys living on the stream that then bore 
their name, but now known as the Contentney, 
were to join the Corees, who inhabited the shores 
and island near Beaufort. They were to fall on 
the Swiss and Huguenots who had very recently 
erected their cabins along the banks of the Trent 
and Neus; while the small tribes of Mattamus- 
keets and Muchapungos were allotted to take pos- 
session of the town of Bath and the immediate 
vicinity. 

As showing the universal feeling of hostility 
that pervaded all the Indian tribes at this time, it 
is only necessary to mention, that although the 
secret must have been known to some hundred 
individuals, a large part of whom were in daily 
intercourse with the whites, it was not divulged or 
the plot for a moment suspected by the settlers. 

On the day preceding the new moon, the Tus- 
caroras, twelve hundred strong, left their chief 
town, which, according to their ancient usage, 
they had enclosed with a palisade, and soon 
breaking into small divisions, sought the vicinity 
of the white settlements, while some few entered 
the houses with the usual enquiries for food 
or traffic. Assuming to feel disappointed and 


aggrieved, altercations between them and their 


entertainers soon took place. On a sudden a loud 
whoop was given, and all the Indians who had 
been secreted in the vicinity rushed upon the un- 
suspecting whites, and a scene of indiscriminate 
slaughter immediately commenced. The aged 
grandsire, the stalwart husband, the affectionate 
wife, with their children of every age and sex, fell 
victims to the tomahawk and scalping-knife. In 
many settlements the massacre was complete ; not 
a single white escaped; whole families and names 
became extinct. 

On the Neus and Pamptico Rivers the Tusca- 
roras, now transformed into infuriated tigers, 
caused the blood of the whites to flow like water. 
More than a hundred and thirty persons were 
known to have been murdered within a few 
hours, the largest part of whom never received 
the rites of burial, as the survivors dared not leave 
their refuge for any purpose. 

The Corees in the meantime had executed bar- 
barous work upon the poor Swiss palatines who 
had but a short time previous found here a shelter 
from persecutions in the Old World, but only to 
find a sanguinary grave amid the pine forests on 
the banks of the Trent. 

After this bloody butchery had been mainly 
consummated, the Indians, instead of retiring to 
their strongholds, seemed rather to have become 
more infuriated by the sight of their victims, 
whose bodies they continued to dishonor and man- 
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le like demons from the infernal regions, and fin- 
ished the awful scene by setting fire to every 
building and vessel within their range. 

This state of affairs continued for several days, 
and in the meanwhile the surviving whites had 
collected into some places of temporary safety, 
where, by standing on a continual guard, they 
could defend themselves and their families against 
the foe. 

This massacre took place on the 22d of Septem- 
ber, 1711,—a day and year long remembered 
throughout this region. 

A short time previous, Mr. Lawson, who was 
then Surveyor General of the province, had, in 
company with Baron Graaffenreidt, who had 
superintended the emigration of the palatines, 
ascended the Neus with a design to explore the 
country bordering on that river for the purpose 
of laying out a tract of land for a place of resi- 
dence for these emigrants. Having reached a 
— some twenty miles above Newbern, they 
anded and were preparing to pass the night, 
when they were suddenly joined by a large num- 
ber of Indians, who were evidently in bad humor, 
and who, taking from them their provisions and 
arms, compelled them to take a long march into 
the forest till they reached an Indian town. Here 
Lawson and his companion underwent a long ex- 
amination before a council of more than two hun- 
dred warriors, as to the general claims of the 
whites and the immediate reason for their: being 
found there. Lawson’s reply was that they wished 
to find a nearer route to the Virginia settlements; 
for which purpose they had designed merely to 
explore the country. 

After a lengthened consultation, in which the 
Indians complained much of the conduct of the 
whites, and were particularly severe on Lawson, 
who they supposed to be the main cause of their 
being dispossessed of their lands, they finally con- 
cluded to dismiss their prisoners and let them re- 
turn. But at the earnest suggestion of an influen- 
tial chief, they were detained till the next day, 
when a party fell on them and gave them a brutal 
beating; and another council being held, they 
were condemned to die. The next day this de- 
cision was carried into effect, Lawson and a 
negro servant who had accompanied him being 
roasted alive; while the Baron, against whom 
they had no particular animosity, was retained a 

risoner for a few weeks and then set at liberty. 
hus perished by an awful death a man who, so 
far as we can judge by his writings, was really 
the truest friend those tribes had ever found 
among all their white acquaintances, and who 
found only a horrid death from the race whose 
customs and virtues he had faithfully chronicled, 
and thus perpetuated their names and annals to 
all coming time. 
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As soon as the whites could rally from the awful 
panic which the general slaughter had created, 
they soon collected into small forts, eleven in 
number, and made some efforts to retaliate on the 
enemy. 

A party of about fifty men made an excursion 
to see what was the condition of the outer settle- 
ments, and soon met a large body of Indians, with 
which they kept up a desultory fight for three 
days. The Indians lost fifteen, and the whites 
but two; but were forced to return to their quar- 
ters, which they found surrounded by a y of 
the enemy, who were soon repulsed. 

At the same time, a small tribe who were sup- 
posed to be friendly, had been allowed to remain 
within the fort; but during the attack on the out- 
side, they rose upon the garrison. They were 
soon subdued, but not till nine of their number 
were slain, and about forty women and children 
secured and soon sent off by a vessel to be sold as 
slaves. 

As soon as possible a messenger had been 
despatched to Charleston, who laid before the 
Legislature of South Carolina a petition which set 
forth the distressed situation of the colony, and 
further stated that owing to the continued broils 
among the people, they could make but little 
effort against the enemy, and must implore aid 
from their sister colony. This was promptly 
granted, and a large sum, equal to eighty thou- 
sand dollars, was voted to carry war into the 
camps of the hostile Indians. 

* Six hundred militia and three hundred friend] 
Indians, under the command of Col. Barnwell, 
were soon on their march to the scene of devasta- 
tion before described. 

An express had also been sent to Governor 
Spotswood of Virginia, with the news of the mas- 
sacre. But as he had previously been informed 
that the Tuscaroras who inhabited their more 
northern towns were not implicated in the bloody 
transaction, he sent word to them to meet him in 
council at an appointed time on the Nottaway 
River. Some of the chiefs attended, and, after 
considerable preliminary discussion, he proposed 
that all of them who had not joined in the massa- 
cre should rake common cause with the Virgin- 
ians against the hostile party. 

But intestine feuds and jealousies were not at'| 
this period limited to North Carolina alone, but 
were rife in Virginia, and the Legislature refused 
to pass the necessary bills to place a suitable force 
in the field to operate in conjunction with the 
ine Indians, for the relief of their neighbor- 
ing colonists. But the Governor wisely took 
measures to prevent the Indians within his terri-| 
tory joining the malcontents. 

As soon as Col. Barnwell with his troops and_| 
Indian allies arrived, he was joined by as many’ 
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soldiers as Governor Hyde could induce to take 
up arms. 
Meanwhile the Tuscaroras had not been idle, 
but gathering their forces into one body and 
erecting such defences as their means would 
admit, they waited the movement of the troops. 
On the banks of the Neus, about twenty miles 
above Newbern, was the spot where the indians 
were disposed to make a stand. Here they had 
enclosed a large space by a strong palisade, inside 
of which was secured an enclosure of logs. With- 
in this barrier they had placed their women and 
children, while the warriors went forth to meet 
Barnwell and his allied forces. A battle took 
place, ir which the South Carolinians fought with 
much bravery, and were boldly supported by 
their Indian ‘associates. The Tuscaroras were 
defeated, having more than a hundred of their 
warriors slain and a large number wounded. The 
survivors retreated to their stronghold. Barnwell 
captured over a hundred, which were afterwards 
sold as slaves. 

In a few days Barnwell and his forces appeared 
before the Tuscaroras’ stronghold, and with a 
Swiss, who had seen service in Europe, acting as 
engineer, they commenced a regular investment 
of the place. The siege continued some days, 
as the whites were forced to make regular ap- 

roaches towards the fortification. At last the 
ndians, finding that there was no escape, and 
that preparations had been made to set their 
works on fire, offered to capitulate. Barnwell 
granted them terms, and supposing the war was 
ended, returned home. 

The next year, Governor Hyde having received 
orders from England, made some efforts to reduce 
the belligerent Indians to terms, and give peace 
and quiet to the people. But the colony had been 
so reduced by the war that nothing could be 
effected, and application was again made to South 
Carolina and Virginia for assistance. The former 
of these promptly raised a small army, which they 
placed under the command of Col. James Moore, 
who immediately marched his forces to the Indian 
district and awaited for orders. 

In the meantime, the reins of government had 
fallen into the hands of President Pollock, who 
infused new energy into the desponding colonists, 
which soon had a beneficial influence on the 
tribes. 

On the 25th of November, preliminary articles 
of peace were signed by the President and coun- 
cil on the one part, and Tom Blunt Savoonah and 
four other chiefs for the Tuscaroras. 

By this instrument the Tuscaroras 
make war on the Cothechnys, Corees, 
and Pamptico Indians, and to 


eee to 
ear River, 
ive no quarter to 
any male of these tribes above the age of fourteen 


years, but to capture and sell to the English all 
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under that age; and as soon as these tribes were 
destroyed, then to join the whites against the 
Muchapungos. They also bound themselves to 
surrender to the English all the property they had 
captured during the war and relinquish a large 
part of their lands lying below the Cotechny, and 
also to pay a yearly tribute, and give hostages for 
the fulfilment of all the articles. 

In a few weeks the armistice that had been 
agreed on was broken, and the Tuscaroras again 
assumed a hostile attitude, but fearing the South 
Carolina forces, retired to Fort Nahucke, which 
they had strongly fortified. Col. Moore had 
brought with him about one thousand friendly 
Indians, with whom, and a small militia force, he 
surrounded the fort. A terrible battle took place. 

The Tuscaroras within the fort were finally 
captured or destroyed to a man. It is related 
that Col. Moore secured over eight hundred pris- 
oners, all of whom were afterwards disposed of as 
slaves, many of them being shipped to the north- 
ern colonies for a market.* 

A treaty was again made with Tom Blunt, as 
head chief; but it did not prove effectual, as the 
Indians had now become so desperate that their 
chiefs had but little control over them. A desul- 


tory and harassing war lasted for some time, which 
was finally brought to a close b 


the energy of 
Col. Moore and his Indians, who followed the 
hostile savages into their retreats amid the swamps 
and morasses with which this part of the country 
abounds. 

These continued reverses at last broke the 
spirits of the remaining Tuscaroras. They had 
repeatedly sent runners to their old friends, the 
Five Nations, for aid ; but none came, — probably 
from the influence then exerted over the Iroquois 
by the colony of New York, with whom they had 
made treaties pledging themselves never to lift the 
hatchet against the whites. 

Finding all hope futile as regarded rest for 
themselves in any part of their ancient domain, 
and reduced to a tithe of their former numbers, 
their very existence as a tribe becoming doubtful, 
they availed themselves of a previous invitation 
from the Five Nations, and decided to remove to 
their territory and blend their fortunes with that 
confederacy. 

It is impossible to fix the date of this exodus. 
Some authors place it as early as 1712, which is 
probably an error. Schoolcraft states it as occur- 
ring in 1714, in which year some parties certainly 
went; but is it not more likely that it occupied 
some two or three years? It is certain that the 
main part of the tribe had joined the Iroquois in 
1717, by whom they were cordially adopted as the 

* In the “Boston News-Letter’’ of that 


many advertisements of Southern Indians, 
purchasers were wanted. 


ear are 
‘or whom 
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Sixth Nation ; and although no particular terri- 
tory was then assigned to them, they became the 
guests of the Oneidas, and were located a few 
miles west of the present site of Utica. Of their 
precise numbers then, it is impossible to fix a reli- 
able estimate. Between 1708 and 1715, they had 
lost 1,000 warriors, who represented a population 
of at least 5,000 souls. In 1736, the French 
estimated they had 250 warriors or 1,250 souls. 
In 1763, Sir William Johnson said they had 140 
warriors, who would represent a population of 
about 700 persons. This was undoubtedly very 
near the truth, as he was on very confidential 
terms with their chiefs. 

At the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war, Johnson made great exertions to retain the 
Iroquois in the service of the king. With most 
of the tribes he was successful ; but through the 
exertions of the Rev. Mr. Kirkland, a missionary, 
the Oneidas took up arms on the side of the col- 
onies, and were joined by the largest part of the 
Tuscaroras, who were then their neighbors. They 
did not suffer much by the war, and soon after its 
close, finding the white settlements constantly en- 
croaching upon them, they wisely assented to re- 
ceive a grant of land from their ancient friends, 
the Senecas, within the present limits of Niagara 
County, to which they soon removed. Their title 
was confirmed to them by the State of New York. 

A part of the land which had been allotted to 
them by North Carolina was leased to individuals, 
and had been constantly in their possession by 
permission of the Legislature. It was now dis- 
posed of, and the _——— invested in lands which 
they purchased of the Holland Company, in their 
immediate vicinity. 

On this territory they soon commenced making 
improvements, and have continued to progress 
until at the present time they appear to possess 
most of the comforts and conveniences of the 
neighboring white people who rank as the hum- 
bler class. 

Retaining one of thé peculiarities of their Caro- 
lina ancestors, the men cultivate the soil with 
energy and success, while the women are noted 
as thrifty housewives, and pride themselves on 
their dairies. In religion and education they have 
made commendable progress, having had a mission 
established among them as early as 1807. Some 
forty years ago, a Presbyterian church was organ- 
ized, which now contains about fifty members. 

About twenty years since a Baptist church was 
formed, over which James Cusick, a chief and 
brother of their historian, officiates. 

Their schools are said to be nearly as well 
attended and kept as those among their white 
neighbors ; and two-thirds of their whole number 
are members of a temperance society. 

In 1845, they numbered about 50 families, in 
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all, 283 souls. They cultivated over 2,000 acres 
of land; and raised that year nearly 5,000 bushels 
of wheat, 3,500 bushels of corn, over 4,000 bush- 
els of oats, and made 7,537 pounds of butter. 
They also produced many other articles. They 
keep a considerable stock of cattle, hogs, and some 
horses, and have in their possession over 5,000 
acres of good land. 

A few years since, the writer visited their vil- 
lage, situated about eight miles from Niagara 
Falls, and was surprised to find there a commu- 
nity so prosperous and flourishing. They still re- 
tain traditions of their former importance and 
numbers; and some of their oldest men like to 
speak of the tales recited by their grandfathers, 
who told of their warlike exploits, as well as their 
success in hunting, when they wandered between 
the Neus and Moratic Rivers. 

They still continue to speak their original lan- 
guage, much corrupted however by their inter- 
course with the other tribes of the confederacy. 
Like all Indian dialects, it is continually vary- 
ing with their own condition. But it retains its 
distinctive peculiarities, and philologists are still 
puzzled in deciding to which of the grand divi- 
sions it originally belonged. Lawson gives a 
short vocabulary of it, which makes it certain that 
it could not be classed with the Algonquin, which 
was the almost universal tongue spoken through- 


out the Northern and Middle States, extending 
west to the Upper Mississippi, and excluding the 
Iroquois, whose language is totally distinct from 


any other known. Is it not probable that the 
original language of the Tuscaroras was radically 
the same as the Senecas? and may they not 
have once formed one community ? 

To a person of an enquiring mind, who takes 
any interest in the aboriginal race, the short ride 
from the great Cataract which brings him to the 
residence of the remnant of this once great peo- 
is full of instruction. We can see here the 
ineal descendants of the men who welcomed 
Raleigh’s colonists to the New World, — who held 
familiar intercourse with Grenville, Lane, Hariot, 
and White, and whose portraits illustrate the vol- 
ume before mentioned; for Secota and Pemeiock 
were at that time the chief towns of the Tusca- 
roras, and were only deserted by them for a more 
interior location, on the advent of the first perma- 
nent white itihabitants. 

Their history is an instructive one. It shows 
* what changes they, as well as the whole land, 
have undergone since the white man first cast his 
anchor on the sands of their native country. 
With their present habits of temperance and in- 
dustry, they may retain their distinctive character 
and name for centuries yet to come, the only 
living representatives of the numerous tribes who 
once inhabited eastern North Carolina. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THE REVC!.UTION. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL GEORGE 
ROGERS CLARK, THE FOUNDER OF KEN- 
TUCKY, AND TH= HERO OF THE REY- 
OLUTION IN THE WEST. 

BY HON. JOHN REYNOLDS, OF ILLINOIS. 


Tue valley of the Mississippi is more indebted 
for the preservation of its early settlements, to the 
great abilities and extraordinary services of Gen- 
eral Clark, than to any other individual. Although 
many great and honored heroes, such as Gov- 
ernor Shelby, Generals Sevier, Robinson, and 
others, whose names are handed down to pos- 
terity with a blaze of glory, “acted well their 
parts,” yet, the extraordinary talents and services 
of General Clark in the Revolution stand unriv- 
alled in the great Western Valley, and deservedly 
entitle him to the highest honors and fame. He 
was in the West, what General Washington was 
in the East, the unrivalled champion of the Revo- 
lution ; and he may be hailed with great propriety 
The Washington of the West. 

He was born on the 19th of November, 1752, 
in Albemarle County, Virginia, of highly respecta- 
ble and wealthy parents.— He received only a 
common education, and directed his youthful en- 
ergies to the forest and the chase. He, like Wash- 
ington, was engaged in his early days as a sur- 
veyor of land. In the year 1772 he was at the 
mouth of the Kanawha, on the Ohio River, in the 
pursuit of his profession. But the martial music 
in 1774 inflamed his youthful mind, and he 
joined the campaign of Gov. Dunmore to chastise 
the Indians in the valley of the Scioto, in the 
present State of Ohio. He commanded a com- 
pany from the Old Dominion, during a part of the 
campaign ; and was appointed on the march a 
staff officer to Governor Dunmore. 

In the year 1775, he made Kentucky his resi- 
dence, and remained there during life. At that 
early day, Kentucky existed without a govern- 
ment. Young Clark, whose mind was by nature 
and reflection exceedingly strong and comprehen- 
sive, decided at once that the country must have 
an organized government ; and an assembly of the 

eople to act on the subject was convened at 

arrodsburgh in the year 1775. 

Clark and Gabriel Jones were appointed by 
the meeting to present their condition to the Gov- 
ernment of Virginia, and the result was, the coun- 
ty of Kentucky was established in the year 1776, 
and a complete Government organized in it, 
under the protection of the parent State, Vir- 
ginia. This was the main pillar of defence for 
the West against the hordes of hostile savages 
that surrounded the country on all sides. 

But after many years of the greatest exertions 
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of the people of the West to defend themselves, 
Clark decided that the country could not be safe 
while the English held strong garrisons in the 
midst of the Indian enemy, at Detroit, Vincennes, 
and Kaskaskia. At these forts, munitions of war, 
and even money, were given freely out to the sav- 
ages, to enable them to injure and destroy the set- 
tlements in the West. 

In the fall of 1777, Clarke presented himself 
before the Executive Government of Virginia, 
composed of great and talented men, — Governor 
Patrick Henry, and his Council, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Mason, and George Wythe, —and 
solicited a campaign to reduce the garrisons at 
Kaskaskia, Vincennes, and Detroit. This was a 
fearful responsibility for the Executive Govern- 
ment of Virginia to incur without the consent of 
the Legislature of the State; but on the 2d of 
January, 1778, the order was given. It was a 


profound secret to all except the persons above 
mentioned. This was the most dark and gloomy 
period of the Revolution, when the flame of lib- 
erty was almost extinguished. 

Clark, a young man of only twenty-five years of 


age, appeared before the Executive Government 
of Virginia, pleading, as the guardian angel of the 
West, for protection, and his prayer was granted. 
The mind of Clark had just commenced to de- 
velop itself, and these grave sages and statesmen 
who then governed the destinies of the Old Do- 
minion, and almost of the whole Union, discovered 
it. Clark’s argument demonstrated an intellect 
of extraordinary strength and compass; ¢ ad his 
frank and decided answers to questions satisfied 
these great men that, if any one could conquer the 
British forts in the west, it was the Hero of Ken- 
tucky. 

He had only the permission, the sanction of 
Virginia, to capture the forts, as the Government 

ave him neither troops nor money to accomplish 
it. They gave him some continental money, 
which became worthless very soon; and he was 
compelled to raise his regiment, of which he was 
appointed Lieutenant Colonel, in the west, as 
soldiers could not be spared from the east of the 
mountains. 

Clark at that time possessed a noble and com- 
manding appearance, which had some effect with 
the wise men of Virginia. His person was large, 
and formed with such symmetry and exact pro- 
portions, that he presented a rare specimen of 
manly beauty. He was grave and taciturn in his 
habits, and in these extraordinary scenes of war 
in the west, acted as he felt, with a perfect knowl- 
edge of his great responsibility. 

All the available troops he could raise were 153 
men, organized into four companies; and on the 
24th of June, 1778, he left the Falls of Ohio dur- 
ing an eclipse of the sun. They descended the 
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Ohio to a point near old Fort Massacre, in the 
present county of that name in Illinois, and 
marched with their provisions on their backs 
across the country 130 miles to Kaskaskia. 

The village of Kaskaskia contained six or seven 
hundred inhabitants, and many organized compa- 
nies of militia. Fort Gage was a strong British 
garrison on the high bluff east of Kaskaskia, and 
provided with cannon and regular English sol- 
diers. 

In the night of the 4th of July, 1778, Clark 
divided his small band, and captured both the fort 
and the village, without losing a man. He en- 
tered the garrison before the commandant awak- 
ened, or left his bed. Clark’s troops soon occu- 
pied the fort, and put the English commander in 
irons. The other party surrounded the French 
village Kaskaskia, and with their terrible Indian 
yells and noise, made the peaceable inhabitants 
in their beds believe that all Kentucky was around 
them. The citizens surrendered, and gave u 
their arms. The fort at Cahokia, and that vik 
lage, were in a few days also captured without 
bloodshed. 

This conquest of Illinois was achieved without 
any of the common support of an army, and in 
truth almost without men. It seemed in the Revo- 
lution that the soldiers and officers were inspired 
with more than ordinary courage and talents, and 
performed feats of noble daring that are truly 
astonishing to posterity. 

Col. Clark had possession of the country, with 
but few soldiers to sustain it, and moreover 
had no clothing for his troops, nor money to pay 
them. They supported themselves by fishing, 
hunting, and the small supplies the French inhab- 
itants could spare them. Under all these adverse 
circumstances, the extraordinary talents and ener- 
gy of Col. Clark sustained the army, and cap- 
tured the strong Fort Sackville, at Vincennes, on 
the Wabash River. 

Col. Hamilton, of the British army, had pos- 
session of Fort Sackville, and was supplied with 
soldiers and ordnance to defend it. Clark knew 
he must either take Hamilton or Hamilton would 
take him; and a campaign of great daring, and 
of the most intense suffering and hardship, 
was prosecuted, in the dead of winter, from Kas- 
kaskia to Vincennes. To supply the place of 
soldiers, whose time of service had expired, Col. 
Clark organized two companies of French from 
the villages of Kaskaskia and Cahokia; and in 
February, 1779, when the whole country was in- 
undated with water, he commenced his march 
through a wilderness of about 150 miles. He had 
despatched Capt. Rogers with 40 men in boats, 
with provisions and a piece of ordnance, to 
descend the Mississippi from Kaskaskia, and as- 
cend the Ohio and Wabash Rivers, to meet him 
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near Vincennes; and he started from the same 

int with his forlorn hope of only 130 men. 
They packed their blankets, guns, and provisions 
on their backs, and marched frequently in the 
cold water with floating ice in it up to their waists 
for miles, and lay in their wet clothes on the 
frozen ground without tents, and often without 
fire. ‘This service was performed without any 
hope of payment, or of any pecuniary advance- 
ment whatever, It was the fervor of patriotism 
that caused it. 

At the Wabash River, the low land was en- 
tirely covered with water for miles across, and 
the small army, with the Colonel in the lead, 
waded through it. Some of the small, weak men 
were about expiring with the cold water, and hun- 

r; and the Colonel, when they reached the high 
and on the east of the Wabash River, made game 
soup of buffalo meat which he captured from a 
party of Indians, and gave it to the most distressed 
men. By this means, and by rolling and tumbling 
about, the chilled and benumbed soldiers were all 
restored to their strength ; and in the dusk of the 
night, a small detachment attacked the fort with 
their rifles.) The boats had not arrived with the 
cannon. 

It is astonishing to relate the fact, but such is 
the truth, that Fort Sackville surrendered to 
Clark, when the garrison was strongly fortified 
and had an abundance of cannon and men in it, 
while Clark had no arms but his rifles. Col. 
Hamilton, Major Henry, and the commander of 
Fort G at Kaskaskia, Mr. Rocheblave, were 
sent in irons to the seat of Government of Vir- 
ginia. Thus Col. Clark conquered the whole 
country, and retained it in possession until the 
peace of 1783. 

In the spring of 1780, Clark, by order of Vir- 
ginia, built Fort Jefferson, five miles below the 
mouth of the Ohio, on the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi, but was soon compelled to abandon it, 
as the frontiers of Kentucky could not spare the 
troops. He received the honors of an approval 
of his conduct by the Legislature of Virginia, to- 

ther with a commission of General from the 
Secentre of the State. 

In 1781, he conducted a campaign of 1,000 men 
from Kentucky to the Scioto Plains, and did great 
injury to the Indian enemy. The next year he 
commenced another campaign to chastise the 
Wabash Indians, but did not succeed with such 
honor and glory as heretofore attended his mili- 
tary career. His greatest admirers are compelled 
to admit that his clear mind and extraordinary 
judgment were clouded by indulging in social 
ibations with friends. 

Gen. Clark in his intercourse with the Indians 
always assumed that grave and haughty dignity 
that comported with the fact that the white race 
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was a superior oe and the savages were com 
pelled to accede to it. By this haughty deport- 
ment, the Indians feared and respected the whites 
the more, which was of signal advantage to the 
country. 

The whole large estate of Gen. Clark was sold 
for the expenses of the campaigns, and the Gov- 
ernments of both the Union and Virginia were 
tardy to settle his account. _ He and his troops re- 
ceived a grant of land; but at that day it was 
without much value. The conduct of the Govern- 
ment soured the refined and sensitive mind of 
Clark, which caused him the more to resort to 
social and convivial society. But his life and ser- 
vices: stand unrivalled in the West during the 
Revolution, and will be handed down to the latest 
posterity with great honor and glory. He may 


with propriety be styled the Western Washington ; 
and, as such, should have a monument erected in 
the West, to express the gratitude of the people 
for his distinguished and efficient services in de- 
fending the Mississippi Valley, in the Revolution. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORTHERN 
DEPARTMENT OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Read at the annual meeting, Jan. 20, 1857. 


Durine the year just closed, the collections of 
the Society have been increased by contributions 
of upwards of two hundred books and pamphlets, 
many of them of. great value. .A number of 
bound volumes of Rhode Island newspapers have 
also been added to that department. . To William 
Lloyd Bowers, Esq., the Society is indebted for a 
donation of nearly three hundred medallions of 
French Kings, distinguished personages and his- 
toric subjects, in sulphur and plaster, adding an 
attractive feature to the curiosities of the Cabinet. 
The drop scene of the old Providence Theatre, 
painted by Warrell, and presenting a view of a 
section of the town as it appeared in 1809, was 
unrolled early in the year, and excited a lively in- 
terest in those who remembered the broad fields 
on Prospect Hill, now covered with dwellings, as 
well as in others, to whom the painting and its 
representations were novelties. It was subse- 
quently mounted, and is now in a condition for 
exhibition. There are gentlemen, members of the 
Society, who could readily use it as the basis of a 
series of oral lectures, instructive and entertain- 
ing. It is to be hoped that, during the present 
year, some arrangement will be made thus to 
diversify the monthly meetings. Were a reduced 
copy of this ——s to be made and lithographed, 
accompanied with a key, the sale in this commu- 
nity would doubtless more than defray the ex- 
pense, and ensure, against possible accident, the 
perpetuity of a view important in illustrating the 
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growth and changes of our city. A water-color 

ainting like this, has less inherent durability than 
if executed in oil, and is more liable to injury from 
exposure to light or dampness, and to defacement 
from frequent handling. 

Since the beginning of July last, a large amount 
of labor has been performed in arranging the So- 
ciety’s collections. Under the direction of the 
Librarian and Cabinet Keeper, an assistant has 
assorted, classified, labelled, and placed on the 
shelves, between three and four thousand pamph- 
lets. The laws of the several States ont Terri- 
tories of the Union, which have been for many 

ears accumulating, have also been made availa- 

le for reference. The department they occupy 
is, probably, more complete than any collection in 
our State, not strictly a law library. Something 
has also been done, in a preliminary way, with the 
large collection of unfiled Rhode Island newspa- 
pers. When arranged and bound, they will 
furnish an important deposit of information to 
the annalist and historian. 

At four of the stated meetings of the Society, 
papers relating to Rhode Island History have been 
read, by Dr. James H. Eldridge, of East Green- 
wich, William P. Sheffield, Esq., of Newport, and 
the Librarian and Cabinet Keeper. - The paper 
by Dr. Eldridge comprised a series of interesting 
sketches of the deceased physicians of East Green- 


wich. The paper by Mr. Sheffield was a valuable 
chapter from the history of Block Island, upon 


which he has been for some time engaged. The 
first paper, read by the Librarian, embraced the 
results of inquiries into the productive industry of 
Providence in 1790 and 791, with some notice of 
the part taken by the Providence Mechanics’ As- 
sociation in furnishing statistics: for Hamilton’s 
celebrated Report on Manufactures. . The second 
reading consisted of. papers recently obtained 
through the courtesy of br. Franklin B. Hough, 
of Albany, N. Y., relative to Block and Prudence 
Islands, the latter of which was claimed by New 
York as within her jurisdiction, and under the 
Seal of Governor Lovelace in 1672, granted to 
“ John Paine, merchant of London,”.and created 
an independent government by the name. of 
“ Sophy Manor,” “to be holden according to the 
manor of East Greenwich, in the county of Kent, 
in England.” . 

In a coryespondence with Mr. Hough, who has 
charge of the census department in the office of 
the Secretary of State at Albany, I learned that 
the Albany Institute was about to publish a his- 
tory of King Philip’s war, written in 1675, by 
John Easton, an oan Governor of Rhode Island. 
In a circular, recently received, the work is an- 
nounced to be issued the present month. This 
use of it, connected with reasons of State, pre- 
vented my obtaining the original manuscript, or a 
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copy, for which I applied. The fact that this 
manuscript, as well as the papers relating to Pru- 
dence Island, have so long been buried in the 
archives of New York, suggests the importance of 
adopting measures to ascertain what further docu- 
ments bearing upon the Rhode Island history may 
there be found. The suggestion is equally apphi- 
cable to Massachusetts and other New England 
States, with which there was early official com- 
munication. 

Since the last annual meeting, one of the early 
and most devoted members of this Society has 
passed away. Ever constant in his attendance 
upon its meetings, and prompt to second its efforts, 
the part taken in establishing the institution on a 
solid basis, places the name of Richard Waterman 
deservedly high on the roll of its benefactors. 

The rooms of the Society are now in better 
condition for the use.of members, and others who 
may be authorized to avail themselves of their privi- 
leges, than at any former period. A glance at the 
shelves will show a completeness in Congressional 
documents of first importance to any one pursuing 
historical inquiry through those mediums. ‘Lhe 
works of local history are varied, the manuscripts 
are numerous and valuable; and the gallery of 
engraved portraits of clergymen, statesmen, army 
and naval officers, as well as of men eminent in 
science, collected with great pains-taking by the 
President, is unrivalled by any institution in our 
country. But while much has been done, more 
remains to be effected, to render the rooms all that 
is desired. Deficiencies in the collections are to 
be supplied, requiring both time and research. A 
catalogue is needed, that both members and the 
public may learn what the treasures of the Society 
are. Efforts should be made to secure in deposit, 
at least, the elements of State history now scat- 
tered abroad, and which each succeeding year are 
diminished by the depredations of vermin, or the 
devouring flame. 

Pamphlets, including memoirs, eulogies, ser- 
mons, and literary addresses, are often among the 
most useful contributions to history; yet, their full 
benefit is, to a great extent, neutralized by the 
neglect of authors and publishers to deposit copies 
in public and historical libraries. Inquiry into 
the subject would awaken surprise at the small 
number that survive the momentary interest they 
excite. With an ‘arrangement, easily made, to 
furnish each historical society in the country, with 
a copy of their productions as they issue from the 
press, these fugitive writings would be placed 
within reach in all coming time, the names of 
authors would be perpetuated, and thus, at trifling 
cost, an essential service would be rendered to 
local and general history. 

With the treasures now possessed by the So- 
ciety, pecuniary means only are wanting to enable 
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authors would be perpetuated, and thus, at trifling 
cost, an essential service would be rendered to 
local and general history. 

With the treasures now possessed by the So- 
ciety, pecuniary means only are wanting to enable 
it to go forward with an activity and effectiveness 
worthy its origin and design. When the contem- 

lated presentation of this want to the public shall 
made, a substantial response, it. is confidently 
believed, will be heard. ith this conviction, the 
undersigned respectfully submits the foregoing, 
with the accompanying schedule of contributions 
for 1856, as his Annual Report. 
Epwin M. Stone, 

Librarian and Cabinet Keeper of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, for the Northern De- 
partment. 


* Providence, Jan. 20, 1857. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MARYLAND. 


Marytanp Historicat Society (Officers, 
No. 3, p. 77).—The regular monthly meeting of 
this Society was held on the evening of Thursday, 
April 2, and was fully attended. 

onations for the Library and Cabinet were 
announced, as having been received since the last 


Report. 
ie. John P. Kennedy presented a cane, cut 


from the ancient mulberry tree growing on the 
site of St. Mary’s, the first capital of Mary- 
land. 

The following gentlemen, nominated at the last 
meeting, were elected active members: Wil- 
liam Taylor Hall, Lewis A. Birely, Dr. George S. 
Gibson, Jr., J. S. Hubbell, Wilham H. Griffith, 
Rev. John C. McCabe, Charles Bulling, Richard 
J. Baker, Kensey Johns, John A. Armstrong, Os- 
man Latrobe, Nathan Brinton, Philip E. Thomas, 
Jr., Dr. W. Chew Vanbibber, Henry Garrett, 
William J. Waterman, Ellis B. Long, Henry Pen- 
dexter, John Gregg, Nicholas Popplein, Matthew 
Howe, Isaac Cole, Augustus 2. Albert, Jere- 
miah Fisher, John A. Hamilton, Joshua H. Spen- 
cer, Henry J. Werdebaugh, John Hurst, Henry 
S. Taylor, James H. Milliken, Charles J. Baker, 
John M. Orem, Jacob Trust, John R. Seemuller, 
George F. Sloan, James Getty, Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker, Col. Richard France, William Rose. 

The following gentlemen were elected corres- 

nding members: Hon. J. Dixon Roman, of 

rstown, Md.; Rev. John B. Kerfoot, Presi- 
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dent of St. James’s College, Md.; Rev. C. D. Brad- 
lee, of Cambridge, Mass.; George H. Bryan, of 
Charleston, S. C.; John S. Maxwell, of New 
York. . 
The President, from the committee appointed at 
the last meeting, reported that they had commis- 
sioned J. R. Lambdin, of Philadelphia, to paint a 
portrait of Mr. Peabody, for the Society. 

Rev. Dr. John G. Morris read a report upon 
the publications of the Imperial Russian Miner- 
alogical Society, of St. Petersburg, and several 
French works, received through the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

Hon. John P. Kennedy, from the committee of 
five appointed at the last meeting, reported a 
series of resolutions, conveying the thanks of the 
Society to George Peabody, for the confidence 
manifested in it, in his letter of February 12th, 
1857;— and professing a willingness to accept the 
trust assigned to it by him, in connection with the 
proposed. Institute, in the city of Baltimore. Also, 
for the appointment of a committee of five to con- 
sult with a committee from the Trustees, relative 
to the ample accommodations to be provided in 
the new building for the Society, and to the prin- 
ciples on which the plan of operations of the In- 
stitute is to be initiated, and carried out; and, 
finally, offering for the use of the Trustees, for the 
immediate commencement of their operations, 
such portions of the building occupied by the So- 
ciety, as are not in use, particularly the Library 
and Gallery. 

Mr. Kennedy took occasion, after reading the 
resolutions, to state his opinion in reference to the 
respective powers and duties of the Trustees, and 
the Society, according to the provisions of Mr. 
Peabody’s Sites. The former ones the power of 
construction, organization, superintendence, and 
the investment and control of funds ;—th> lat- 
ter, those of guardianship, and protection of the 
property by actual residence, besides the entire 
direction and control of the operations of the dif- 
ferent departments of the Institute, through com- 
mittees appointed by itself, and composed of its 
members. With the Trustees, it will rest to pro- 
vide the necessary funds, and to make known: to 
the different committees, from year to year, what 
means will be at their disposal. They have also a 
visitatorial power, and it will be their duty, in 
case of the mal-administration of any department, 
to use proper measures for having its elniaisie. 
tion placed on a proper basis. 

Mr. Kennedy also urged the importance of 
adopting the resolutions, as the Society would 
thus place itself in a position to treat authorita- 
tively with the Trustees, and discuss the im- 
portant questions of organization and arrange- 
ment. Aker some discussion, the resolutions were 
successively adopted. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society (Officers, 
No. 1, p. 18).— The semi-annual meeting was 
held in the Atheneum building, Wednesday morn- 
ing, April 29th. ‘There was a good attendance of 
members, Mr. Stephen Salisbury, the President, 
occupying the Chair. 

The Report of the Council was read by Mr. 
Dwight Foster, covering the six months since the 
meeting of the Society in October last. The im- 
portant work of binding in volumes for permanent 
preservation all pamphlets entrusted to the Soci- 
ety for that purpose, has been continued. The 
Report also alludes to the importance of preserv- 
ing in this way books which may be of more value 
to the historians of a future age than even our 
now most valuable standard books. This useful 
work is still going on through means obtained by 
the judicious liberality of the President of the 
Society. Thankful for past favors, authors and 
publishers are requested to contribute their works 
to the carrying out of this important enterprise. 
He alluded in conclusion to the munificent gift of 
the late Mr. Dowse, to the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, and that Society was congratulated 
upon their good fortune. The death since their 
last meeting of a prominent member, Dr. Elisha 
Kent Kane, was alluded to in a brief but appro- 
priate manner. 

The Report of the Librarian states that up- 
wards of 10,000 pamphlets have been bound and 
others put in progress, much of the labor of which 
had been done by Mr. Preston Cummings. These 
ephemeral publications of the day, thus collected, 
would be, in the future, the source of much valu- 
able information ; as, at the present day, the col- 
lection of the fugitive publications of the time of 
the English Revolution, preserved in the British 
Museum, are of the interior history of that inter- 
esting period. 

During the year, 2,067 pamphlets, 562 bound 
volumes, besides newspapers, maps, charts, etc., 
have been presented to the Society, mostly the 
gift of Henry P. Sturgis, — his donation consisting 
of 409 volumes of books, 41 volumes of bound 
newspapers, and several files of English news- 
papers for half a century past. 

he Report of the Treasurer states the receipts 
of the Society since the last report, at $1,267,47 ; 
expenditures, $975,18. Total amount of the funds 
of the Society in the hands of the Treasurer, 
$35,938. 

The Committee on Publication made a Report 
upon their proceedings since the last meeting. 

he Report alludes to the biographies of Hon. 
Thomas L. Winthrop and Hon. John Davis, de- 
ceased members of the Society, as still in pro- 
gress; also to the work giving a more complete 
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history of Massachusetts coin, following up the re- 
searches of Dr. Felt. Some space is taken up in 
the Report in remarks upon the importance of the 
work upon Massachusetts Colonial Records; and 
the fact is alluded to, that of even the names of 
the founders of: the colony so little is yet known. 

It is difficult to trace the history of these found- 
ers of a new nation; but in these researches 
glimpses are occasionally obtained of some men in 
the mother country active in this enterprise, who 
were also active in the operations which finally 
revolutionized England. 

A valuable work by Professor W. W. Turner, 
in which he is aided by Hon. John R. Bartlett, of 
the Mexican Survey Commission, was also com- 
mended. In this work will be attempted the 
somewhat difficult task of describing the Indian 
tribes of the United States, their dialects, man- 
ners, etc. Mr. Bartlett, it was stated, in his trav- 
els in Mexico, Texas, California, etc., discovered 
Indians of no less than twenty-five different dia- 
lects. 

The purchase and publication of such a work, 
involving a heavy outlay, must be for the delib- 
erate action of the Society. Other subjects for 
future publications were hinted at, in the history 
of the various expeditions connected with the ex- 
plorations of the Arctic seas, the reported discov- 
eries of early Arctic explorers, and an investiga- 
tion of the rumors that the American coast had at 
an early period been visited by various explorers. 
It is alleged, for instance, that a vessel at an early 

eriod went from Japan to Portugal, by way of 

ehring’s Straits, while a Dutch vessel proceeded 
to within a short distance of the North Pole; in 
fact, the whole maritime history of this hemisphere 
is full of interesting facts. 

The Committee to obtain funds for publication 

urposes made a report that, since the last meet- 
ing, they have added $575, and that the fund now 
amounts to $4,200. They propose to attempt to 
increase it to $6,000, and Mad leave granted to 
continue their labors. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, said that the 
Report of the Council which had been read, con- 
gratulated that Society upon the valuable dona- 
tion of the Dowse Library. In reply, he said 
that, in behalf of the Historical Society, he cor- 
dially accepted the congratulations of the Anti- 

uarian Society, and extended to them an invita- 
tion to visit the rooms of the Society, and view 
their new acquisition. This invitation was accept- 
ed by the Society. 

Hon. John P. Bigelow suggested that the mem- 
bers of the Antiquarian Society might also find it 
worth their while to pay a visit to the rooms of 
the City Library. Mr. Winthrop said that a year 
hence it would probably be well worth a visit. 
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The following — were unanimously elected 
members of the Society: T. B. Lawrence, of Bos- 
ton, Brantz Mayer, of : Maryland, George F. 
Houghton, of Vermont, and Rev. William a 
of Illinois. 

The Society then adjourned, and, in company 
with the President and other members of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, proceeded to 
visit their rooms to view the Dowse Library. 


American Baptist Hisroricat Society 
(Officers below). — The fourth anniversary of this 
Society was celebrated on Tuesday evening, May 
12th, at the Charles Street Church in Boston, 
Hon. -Isaac Davis, of Worcester, in the chair. 
The Annual Address was delivered by Rev. Silas 
Bailey, D. D., of Indiana. ‘This was followed by 
the Keport of Curators, by which it appears that 
during the past year the Society has suffered the 
loss of several valued members, among whom were 
Rev. William: Groser,-of.London, and the Rev. 
Lewis Leonard, of Cazenovia, N. Y. 

The Report pays an eloquent tribute to each of 
these men,and states that Dr. Leonard had en- 
gazed to ae for.the Society a history of the 

aptist Church in Plymouth. It was feared that 
his sudden’ death might have occurred before the 
completion of the work. - Should this unhappily 
be the case, it is still in the power of our Board 
of Curators to prepare it in substance from the 
notes preserved of his oral narrative. 

The Rev. Francis Mason, D. D., of Burmah, 
the Rev. Henry Davis, D. D., of Ohio, the Rev. 
James Belcher, of Maine, and the Rev. Mr. Man- 
ning, of England, have been elected Correspond- 
ing fembers. 

n the way of donations, the Society have re- 
ceived, within the past year, the History of the 
Shafisbury Association, from 1781 to 1853, from 
its author, Rev. Stephen Wright, of Vermont, to- 
gether with other pamphlets and documents ; also 
a piece of the Roger Williams Rock at Plymouth, 
and a fragment from the Germantown battle- 

round.’ A daguerreotype of the Rev. Robert 

all, of England, and an eating board formerly 
used by him, were presented by the Rev. J. M. 
Richards, of Schuylkill Falls, Pa. 

But the most important transaction of the year 
has been the publication of the last Annual 
Address,' delivered at New York by Rev. Dr. 
Howell, of Richmond, Va., 1,000 copies of which 
have just been issued in pamphlet form from the 
press of.the Society. It has been considerably 
enlarged and carefully elaborated by the author, 
and fills: 114 handsome octavo pages, embracing 
the history of the early Baptists of Virginia, from 
the settlement of the colony in 1607 to the close 
of the last century. The Report says it is a docu- 
ment of the highest authority and deepest interest, 
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not only to the Baptist denomination, but to the 
whole country. 

But few States, it is admitted, can furnish such 
interesting materials of Baptist history as Virginia. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, 
only, can claim similar rank. But while God has 
given them prominence in early sufferings and 
services, and thus endowed them beyond others 
with power to mould the religious institutions of 
the New World, and, through them, the destinies 
of the mightiest nation in the future of time, yet 
every State in the Union has its Baptist history, 
which ought with like diligence to be investigated 
and brought to light as fully and early as possible, 
which good work it is the office of this Society to 
further. 

At an adjourned meeting held the next even- 
ing, the following officers were chosen, viz: Pres- 
ident, Rev. William R. Williams, D.D.; Vice 
Presidents, Rev. John M. Peck, D.D., of IIL, 
Rev. Wm. Hague, D.D., of N. Y., Rev. Baron 
Stow, D.D., of Mass., Rev. R. B. C. Howell, 
D. D., of Va., Rev. D. Benedict, D. D., of R. I., 
Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., of Mass., Samuel Col- 
gate, Esq., of N. Y., Rev. Franklin Wilson, M. A., 
of Md. ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. J. Newton 
Brown, D.D.; Recording Secretary, Horatio G. 
Jones, Esq.; Treasurer, Rev. Benj. R. Loxley ; 
Curators, Rev. Joseph Belcher, D. D., Rev. Wm. 
B. Jacobs, Rev. Thomas S. Malcom, Rev. N. B. 
Baldwin, Rev. John M. Richards, Rev. J. Kregel, 
Rev. John Gray, Rev. W. T. Bunker, Levi 
Knowles, Esq., Jacob Chalfant, Esq., Samuel B. 
Crozer, Esq., Franklin Lee, Esq. 

A Report of the proceedings is to be published 
by the Society in connection with that of the 
American Baptist Publication . Society, whose 
meetings were held at Boston, the same week. 


Dupitey Association (Officers below).— 
The annual meeting was held at Cambridgeport, 
Thursday afternoon, May 14, the president, Rev. 
Lucius R. Paige in the chair. The Board of Di- 
rectors and the Treasurer made their respective 
reports, after which the president addressed the 
meeting in an sapere speech on the objects 
and prospects of the Association. Its objects are 
to preserve historical memorials of the first Gov- 
ernor Dudley and his family, and by social meet- 
ings of his descendants,—of whom, and those 
allied to them by marriage, this Society is com- 
posed,—and by the publication of documents, 
illustrative of the family history to keep in remem- 
brance the services and virtues ot their ances- 
tors. The Secretary read an anonymous memoir 
of Gov. Dudley, written probably about 1685, 
which contains details that Sen never been pub- 


lished. He also gave an account of his genealogical 
researches, a few years ago, in Northamptonshire, 
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England, where Gov. Dudley is said to have been 
born. 

The following gentlemen were then chosen 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Rev. 
Lucius R. Paige, of Cambridgeport. Vice Presi- 
dents, J. Wingate Thornton, Esq. of Brookline ; 
Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, of Philadelphia, Pa. ; E. 
Gerry Dudley, Esq., of Boston ; John Dudley, 
Esq., of Hampden, Me.; James H. Dudley, Esq., 
of Milton. . Secretary, Dean. Dudley, Esq., of 
Boston. . Treasurer, J. W. Dean, Esq., of Boston. 

After the adjournment the sites of the houses 
of Gov. Dudley, his son Rev. Samuel Dudley, 
and his sons-in-law Gov. Bradstreet and Maj. Gen. 
Denison, all of whom were among the original 
settlers of Cambridge, were visited. 


Essex InstitruTE.— A semi-monthly meetin 
was held at Salem on Friday, April 10, Rev. J 
L. Russell in the chair. Some remarks. were 
made on the natural history of the Drabaverna ; 
after which the secretary announced to the meet- 
ing that the proprietors of the Salem Atheneum 
had acceded to the proposals which were adopted 
at a. recent meeting of the Institute.; He then 
proceeded to entertain the company with an ac- 
count of the early history of the Social and Philo- 
sophical libraries, which were formed, respectively, 
in 1760 and 1781, and which were united, in 1810, 
under, the name of the Salem. Athenzum. -. He 
also gave biographical notices of the- prominent 
persons who were instrumental in the organization 
of the above-named institutions. 

The second meeting in April, was held-on Fri- 
day evening, the 24th, Rev. Mr.: Russell again 
presiding. . The chairman announced - various 
—— found by several gentlemen, in their ram- 

les, and made some interesting remarks. upon 
them. He concluded by introducing to the com- 
pany Mr. John H. Gregory, of Marblehead, a 
gentleman much interested in. Indian. remains, 
upon whose deductions much confidence could be 
placed, as he had pursued his favorite subject with 
care and assiduity. 

Mr. Gregory then proceeded to favor the com- 
pany with some account of numerous Indian relics, 
and the localities in which they were found, treat- 
ing the subject, as he said, in an external view. 
The localities where these vestiges have been 
picked up, and which showed that they had been 
favorite haunts of the aborigines, were in parts of 
Marblehead, and upon the banks of the Connecti- 
cut river, between South Hadley and Greenfield. 
He gave an interesting account of his “goings 
forth,” upon these excursions in search of Indian 
antiquities, inviting the company to take a morn- 
ing stroll with him, at an hour, which, if possible, 
should give them the start of Dr. Edward Hitch- 
cock, of Amherst. The course would take them 
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over the farms of the Connecticut valley, where 
they could make social visits at the farm-houses 
and meet with hospitable receptions, the good 
farmers of that region being frank and generous. 
In search of these vestiges, he traversed Hadley 
and vicinity in 1849 and ’50.. Among the relics 
he had gathered were. the following, - which 
were spread out upon a table before the company: 
An axe; a pestle or war-club; an Indian hoe; a 
sinker; a gouge; a skin-dresser; arrow, spear, 
and tomahawk points; pipes, ornaments, etc., all 
of stone. 

At the close of Mr. Gregory’s lecture, interest- 
ing remarks were called forth from the chairman ; 
from Mr. Phippen, upon relics formerly found at 
the foot of Hardy-street, and in North Salem; 
and from Mr.- Batchelder, of the High School, 
who spoke of some found in the town of Boxford. 
The chairman - said that,:in. rambles over the 
neighboring localities which had been named this 
evening, he had frequently observed these shells, 
which had often led him to desire just the. inter- 
esting remarks which had just been presented. 
He’ said, - also, that ‘similar -relics to those , de- 
scribed. by, Mr. .Gregory, had been found. upon 
the, northwest coast’ of Norway —so similar, in 
fact, that none but those skilled in a knowledge of 
the material could possibly distinguish the. differ- 
ence. This he - attributed: to the results of a 
natural .want or necessity of. man in. his more 
— state; and, upon stating this view to 
-rof.. Agassiz, one day, found him of the same 
opinion. 

The Institute then voted its thanks to Mr. 
Gregory for his interesting and instructive re- 
marks, with a request that he prepare a paper 
upon. this subject to take its place in the pub- 
lished proceedings of the Society; after which the 
meeting adjourned,—several new members having 
first been voted in. 

The first meeting in May, was held on Friday, 
the 10th, Henry F. King in the chair. This was 
the last of the evening meetings for the present 
season. - None of the exercises were upon his- 
torical subjects, and they are therefore omitted. 


MassacuvuseEtts Historica Society (Offi- 
cers No. 5, p. 143).— A special meeting was held 
in Boston, on Thursday evening, April 31st, at 
the house of William: Brigham, Esq.; the presi- 
dent, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, in the chair. 

The time of the meeting was occupied in inter- 
esting conversations, the subjects of which were 
suggested by several valuable donations made to 
the Society, by members present, of ancient relics 
in manuscript and print. Among these were the 
following: . A letter, with Benjamin Franklin’s 
autograph signature, dated, “ In Council, Philadel- 
phia, 23d March, 1787,” accompanying a “ Pro- 
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clamation by the President of the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania,” offering rewards, additional to those 
offered by the State of Massachusetts Bay, for the 
apprehension of the rebels, Daniel Shays, Luke 
Day, Adam Wheeler, and Eli Parsons. The 
letter was addressed by Franklin to “ His Excel- 
lency James Bowdoin, Esquire, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts.” It was presented to the Society by 
its president, Hon. R. C. Winthrop. 
he same gentleman offered a curious and val- 
uable letter to Gov. Winthrop relating to the 
removal of a hill in Wells, Me., by an unexplained 
action of natural causes, of which phenomenon 
Gov. Winthrop had written an account to Eng- 
land. This letter also refers to Winthrop’s history, 
which the writer urges the author to complete. Tt 
is an _— of great interest, and will probably 
be published by the Society. The president also 
exhibited the original order issued by Gen. Gage, 
for permission to be granted to the inhabitants of 
Boston to cross the lines. 
Hon. Janies Savage presented one of the “per- 
mits,” granted under Gen. Gage’s order, to Mar- 
ret Jepson and family, “to pass over the lines, 
tween sunrise and sunset.” Mr. Savage also 
ve to the Society an autograph letter of James 
tis, written in 1758. It is most spirited, and 
characteristic of the writer. Another document 


was given by the same a containing the 


names of the people at Gayhead, in 1792. 

Dr. Chandler Robbins presented one volume 
of a series of Diaries kept by Michael Wiggles- 
worth, of which series several other volumes are 
now in his possession. This manuscript covers 
the years from 1653 to 1657, inclusive. 

Hon. Charles Warren presented “ Notices of 
the last Great Plague, 1665-6, from the letters of 
John Allin, formerly vicar of Rye, Sussex.” He 
also exhibited, or read extracts from an exceed- 
ingly rare volume, entitled, “The Worlde’s Hy- 
drographical Discription,” written by John Davis, 
the celebrated English navigator who discovered 
Davis's Straits, in 1585. This book was printed 
at London, in 1595. It relates principally to his 
reasons in favor of expecting to find “a short and 
speedie” passage into the South Seas to China and 
India, by northerly navigation. 

The regular monthly meeting of the society was 
held on Thursday, May 14th, at the society’s 
rooms, in Boston, Hon. R. C. Winthrop presiding. 
Mr. Winthrop read a long, interesting, and valua- 
ble letter from Hon. William Willis, of Portland, 
communicating-two of the coins found in 1855, on 
Richmond Island, about nine miles from Portland 
—a donation from Dr. Cummings. These coins 
were found in a beautiful shaped stone pot while 
boys were ploughing, and numbered thirty-one 
pieces of silver and twenty-one sovereigns of gold. 
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Mr. Willis gives a sketch of the early settlements 
on this Island, and expresses the belief that the 
deposit was made as early as 1645, the date of the 
death of Winter, one of the settlers, and was con- 
nected with the fate of Walter Bagnall, who was 
killed by the Indians in 1631. Bagnall was a 
hard character, acquired unjustly a large property, 
and exasperated the Indians. 

Hon. Emory Washburn communicated an elab- 
orate and valuable paper on the subject of the 
extinction of slavery in Massachusetts. He went 
into a very full examination of his subject, and 
his paper was quite interesting ; but we should not 
be able to do justice to it in an abstract. Gov. 
Washburn said he wished to show the true relation 
in which our fathers in Massachusetts stood to 
slavery, and not utter a word which could add to 
the excitement which this subject has awakened. 

President Walker, of Harvard College, was 
elected a resident member; William D. Cooper, 
of London, a corresponding member; and Guizot 
and De Tocqueville honorary members. 


New Encianp Historica AND GENEA- 
LoGicAL Society (Officers No. 2, p. 46).—A 
stated meeting was held ‘at the rooms of the so- 
ciety, No. 5 Tremont Street, on Wednesday after- 
noon, May 6th, the senior Vice President, Hon. 
Timothy Farrar, in the chair. The recording 
secretary being absent, William M. Cornell, M. 
D., was chosen secretary pro tem. 

The corresponding secretary read letters from 
the following gentlemen who had previously been 
elected members, and who signified their accep- 
tance of the honor, viz: Richard Sims, Esq., of 
the British Museum, London, Eng., author of a 
“Manual for the Genealogist, Topographer and 
Antiquary,” noticed in this Magazine (No. 1, p. 
30); William Paver, Esq., of York, England, 
who has made very valuable researches into the 
genealogy of Yorkshire; and Charles Bunker, 
Esq., of Roxbury, Mass. Messrs. Sims and Paver 
are corresponding members, and Mr. Bunker a 
resident member. 

The corresponding secretary also read a letter 
from Rev. William Barry, of Chicago, IIl., ac- 
knowledging the receipt of a complete series of 
the Society’s publications in behalf of the Chicago 
Historical Society. 

Frederic Kidder, Esq., read an historical and 
descriptive account of the Indians that formerly 
inhabited the eastern part of North Carolina, 
whom he traced from the time when they were 
first visited by the English in 1524 to the present 
time—a period of more than three centuries. 
None of the other tribes of Indians in this country 
can be traced for so long a period. He repre- 
sented them as having been more intelligent and 
more industrious than the Indians of the more 
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northern parts of the country —characteristics 
which their descendants retain to this day. 

The librarian offered his report of the dona- 
tions that had been received during the past 
month, which were of a very numerous and ac- 
ceptable character. 

A letter was read from the treasurer of the Old 
South Church, Boston, asking that a book which 
had been given the society, and which contained 
certain facts connected with the history of the 
church, might be presented to that corporation. 
The gentleman who gave the book to the society 
was willing that such a disposition should be made 
of it, and the society also seem willing to comply 
with the request, provided that it could be ascer- 
tained that the church would like to possess the 
book; but as it did not appear that the church 
had authorized the treasurer to make such a re- 
quest, the subject was laid on the table. 

Several gentlemen, having been nominated by 
the Board of Directors, were elected members of 
the society. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Historicat Society (Officers 
No. 2, p. 48).— There was a large attendance at 
the Monthly Meeting of the New York Historical 
Society on Tuesday evening, May 5. In conse- 
— of Gov. Bradish’s illness, the Vice Presi- 

ent, Rev. Dr. DeWitt, occupied the chair. 

The Domestic Secretary, Dr. Osgood, read a 
report with letters from various corresponding 
members. The Librarian, Mr. Geo. H. Moore, 
read a list of donations, giving especial emphasis 
to a large donation of books and pamphlets from 
Mr. E. A. Duyckinck. 

Dr. DeWitt read a letter by which two clever 
Daguerreotypes (by Brady) from miniatures 

ainted in 1791, were presented to the Society. 
These works, framed and hung on the wall, were 
closely and admiringly examined. They are the 
gift of T. W. C. Moore. The originals are in the 
possession of the er of the artist — 
Archibald Robertson of Philadelphia. They 
were painted before the Father of his Country 
lost his teeth, and though devoid of the venerable 
air which characterizes the ordinary resem- 
blances, the recommendation that elaborate por- 
traits from them be made, may commend them to 
adoption as the standard likenesses. 

Several other communications were read. 

Mr. Benedict suggested that as the Society was 
almost ready to transfer its books and papers to 
the new building, it was desirable the public 
should know it. Contributions of books and 
pamphlets would flow in as soon as the public 
were satisfied they would be safely preserved. 
He hoped the press would notice the fact. 
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In allusion to the portrait of Washington, Hon. 
Mr. Folsom remarked that the only artist to whom 
Washington ever sat, was Peale, now living at an 
advanced age in Philadelphia. He gave a lucid 
sketch of the history of this picture. The like- 
ness, he said, was preferable to that of Stuart. 
He suggested that some steps ought to be taken to 
secure an authentic likeness. 

A member gave the history of Stuart’s pic- 
ture. 

The Chairman stated that the promised paper 
from Mr. Greene would not be forthcoming. In 
its place, three would be offered. 

Mr. Riker then read a paper on the early set- 
tlement of the Wallabout. It related to the ge- 
nealogy of the Rapelye family. George Rapelye 
emigrated to America in 1623; his wife (Catarina 
Trekel) died in 1689. Full details exist in the 
archives of the Society. Their first child (Sarah) 
was not born at Wallabout, or Walloon Bay. 
She was born at Albany in 1625, at which time 
the Dutch bought Manhattan Island from the In- 
dians. The first settlement of the Rapelyes was 
at Staten Island. There is little to identify them 
with the Wallabout. Sarah was undoubtedly the 
first child of European parentage born in the 
Empire State. 

he next paper was read by Mr. Elias Boudi- 
not Servoss — reminiscences of the acquaintance 
of John Pintard (his grandfather) with the late 
Governor DeWitt Clinton. The ingratitude of 
Republics was a favorite theme of Clinton. The 

at theme which absorbed his attention was in- 
and navigation from the Hudson to Lake Erie. 
His life was prolonged to see its completion. In 
Mr. Clinton’s opinion, Dr. Francis (now living) 
and Dr. Hosack, were the greatest benefactors to 
literature and science then existing. 

Thanks were voted for these two papers; the 
third was withdrawn. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HistoricaL Society OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(Officers No. 3, p. 81).—An interesting cere- 
mony took place at the hall of the Society, in 
Philadelphia, in the presence of a highly respect- 
able and intelligent audience. This was the pre- 
sentation to the Society by Mr. Granville John 
Penn, at grandson of the founder of the state, 
of the Belt of Wampum given to William Penn 
by the sachems of the Lenni Lenapes at the time 
of the great treaty of Shackamaxon (Kensington) 
in 1682. Mr. Granville Penn is a very gentle- 
manly person, apparently about sixty years of 
age. He is not a quaker, and indeed, though the 
fact is not generally known, William Penn was 
the first and last quaker in the family. 

“The wampum belt,” says the Philadelphia 
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Bulletin, “ which was presented to the Historical 
Society last night is certainly a great curiosity. It 
is about three feet long and six inches wide. It 
is composed of beads made of small pieces of mus- 
cle shell ground into shape and pierced and then 
upon thongs of deer skin. The strings are 
then fastened together until they are of sufficient 
width to form a belt. This great treaty belt was 
of unusual breadth, in token of the importance of 
the compact it was intended to seal. The beads 
are generally white, and among them black beads 
are wrought into devices emblematic of the treaty. 
In the centre of the belt two figures are walely 
formed with beads. One of these figures wears a 
hat, and it was, without doubt, intended to repre- 
sent Onas, as the Indians called William Penn. 
The other oe is obviously intended to repre- 
sent one of the aborigines. The figures are in the 
actof shaking hands. There are also three bands, 
formed of black beads, which cross the belt diag- 
onally. The curious old relic is carefully pre- 
served in a glass case, and it is in excellent condi- 
tion. 
“Mr. Granville Penn, in making the formal 
presentation of the belt, last night, spoke at con- 


siderable length. He referred to the fact that 
five years ago he first visited Philadelphia. This 
visit was very interesting to him, and the kindness 
with which he had been received had made a 
lively impression upon him. Since then he had 


passed most of his time in Europe, and he felt the 
utmost gratification on again returning to Penn- 
sylvania, to witness so many evidences of the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the State. Mr. Penn then 
referred to the wampum belt before him, which 
he said had been carefully preserved in his family 
for four generations, and ‘hich was now about to 
be finally deposited where both his father and 
himself had long since felt that it should be placed 
— in the collection of the Pennsylvania Historical 
viety. 

The speaker admitted that there was no posi- 
tive record that the belt was the identical Wam- 
pum which was given to his great grandfather at 
the treaty at Shackamaxon; but the devices upon 
the belt, and its great size, sufficiently indicated 
the importance of the event it was intended to 
commemorate. There were other circumstances 
connected with its history which satisfied him that 
the belt was the great Treaty Wampum. 

“Mr. Penn then read copious extracts from the 
works of the historians of the North American In- 
dians, to illustrate the uses to which wampum 
was sg and the importance attached to it. 

“Henry D. Gilpin, Esq., received the gift upon 
behalf of the Historical Society. He reviewed 
the principal events of the intercourse of William 
Penn with the Indians; he spoke at length of the 
good faith each party had observed toward the 
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other in. the performance of the conditions of a 

treaty made without an oath, and he compared 

the treaty-ground at Kensington to the Island of 

Runnymede, and the wampum belt before him to 

oe agna Charta which King John had signed 
ere. 

“Mr. Gilpin continued in this strain for some 
time, and concluded his remarks by accepting the 
gift in the name of the Historical Society, and by 
assuring the donor of the high respect entertained 
here for his illustrious name, and the sincere re- 
gard that was felt for him peasy. 

“ After the ceremony of presentation had been 
concluded, Mr. Penn was introduced to many of 
the ladies and gentlemen who were present, and 
he conversed with them pleasantly for an hour or 
two. The distinguished gentleman will remain in 
Philadelphia until June, when he will pay a visit 
to the interior of the State. He will spend some 
time in Luzerne county during the summer. 

“Wm. Penn was born in 1644. The Treaty 
was made December 14, 1682; Penn being at the 
time 38 years of age. It is greatly to be regretted 
that West, in his fine painting, has taken so great 
a license with the truth, in all the details of his 

icture. He represents Penn as a venerable old 

riend, and in a costume not worn until long 
after that period. His elm bears no resemblance 
to the actual tree, as engraved by Birch, and the 
houses in the background of the picture, are also 
not what they should be. If any Philadelphia 
artist wants a subject for a picture, let him take 
the Treaty and consult the proper authorities. 

“ The tree was blown down on the 3d of March 
1810.” 


Moravian Historicat Society (Officers 
below). — We are glad to learn that a Society 
under this name has been recently formed at 
Nazareth, Penn., by members of the Moravian 
Church. The object of the Society is principally - 
the elucidation of the history of the Moravian 
Church in America (not, however, excluding its 
general history). Active members must be con- 
nected with the Moravian Church, but persons 
not members of the church may be elected honor- 
ary members of the Society. The officers elected 
are: James Henry, of Boston, President; Chris- 
tian R. Heber, Vice President for Nazareth ; 
H. A. Brickenstein, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Eugene Leibert, Recording Secretary; William 
Beitel, Treasurer ; Louis R. Huebener, Libra- 
rian; J. C. Brickenstein, Edward H. Reichel, 
H. J. Van Vleck, Managers. 

The Constitution of the Society is printed in 
“The Moravian,” a weekly periodical of the 
Church for May 15, 1857. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Raopr Isranp Hisroricat Society (Offi- 
cers, No. 2, p. 49). An adjourned quarterly 
meeting of this Society was held on the 6th of 
May. No historical paper was read. 

A Committee previously appointed “ in relation 
to the erecting of monuments commemorative of 

ast events in the history of this State and of 
its founders,” made a written Report, through 
the Chairman, Hon. W. R. Staples. It embodied 
four resolutions, which were adopted by the Soci- 
ety. Two of these resolutions we quote in full: — 

“ Resolved, That we sympathize in the move- 
ment commenced in some of the schools in the 
city of Providence for the erection of monuments 
to the memory of the first founders of the State, 
and of the Sachems of the Narragansetts, their 
earliest and firmest friends and protectors; but 
that, as an appropriate monument to the latter 
can be erected at a trifling expense, we would 
commend it to them, as the more feasible object, 
believing that their fathers may be moved by the 
execution of it to undertake the former and to 
perfect it in a style and at an expense worthy of 
the men whom it is to commemorate. 


“ Resolved, That we concur in the sentiment 
expressed by the late Hon. Chief Justice Durfee, 
in an address delivered before this Society, — that 
a monumental history of this State, “on every 
hill and in every vale consecrated by tradition to 
some memorable event or to the memory of the 
worthy dead, should reveal to our eyes, to the 
eyes of our children, and to the admiration of the 
stranger, something of Rhode Island’s glorious 
past;” and that we “hope in God,” that the 
movement referred to may extend to all the 
schools and villages in our State; and that the 
monumental history commenced by our children 
may be perfected by their fathers.” 


A Committee was appointed to aid in this un- 
dertaking. 

The subject of registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths, under the law of the State, was called 
up, and some remarks were made upon its rela- 
tions to historical and genealogical research, and 
the propriety of an Historical Society’s taking an 
active interest in the enforcement of this law. A 
Committee was appointed to present this subject 
more fully at a future time. 


TENNESSEE. 


TreNNESSEE STATE Historicat Socrery 
Officers below). — The annual meeting was held 
at the Capitol in Nashville, on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 5th, the President, Prof. Nathaniel Cross, in 


the chair. Several new members were admitted. 
A letter was read from Hon. R. C. Winthrop, 
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President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
intimating that his Society would make contribu- 
tions to the Tennessee Society. 

A resolution was adopted, inviting Hon. Ed- 

ward Everett to visit Nashville, a afford the 
citizens of that place an opportunity of hearing 
his discourse on the Character of Washington; 
and A. W. Putnam, Esq., was appointed a — 
mittee to confer with Mr. Everett on the sub- 
ject. 
; Dr. J. C. Newnan, on behalf of Col. B. F. 
Cheatham, presented the flag of the 3d regiment 
of Tennessee Volunteers, which was presented by 
the ladies of Nashville to that regiment prior to 
their departure for Mexico, in 1847. The flag is 
much “tattered and torn,” and shows evidently 
that it has been “ through the wars.” It is a suffi- 
cient compliment to Col. Cheatham and the brave 
soldiers of the 3d regiment, to know that this flag 
was never disgraced in any of the numerous bat- 
tles in which it was carried. 

Dr. Newnan presented a handsome sword, for- 
merly worn by iis uncle, Col. Daniel Newnan, 
in the Seminole war in Florida, in 1812-14-15. 
This sword was given to Col. N. by citizens of 
Savannah, Ga., and bears the following inscrip- 
tion : — 


“Presented by Citizens of Savannah, to Col. 
Daniel Newnan, for his gallant services against 
the Seminole Indians, A. D. 1812. Charles Har- 
ris and Thomas U. P. Charlton, Committee. July 
4th, 1813.” 


Col. Newnan wore this sword in several subse- 
quent severe battles with the Seminoles, and was 
wounded in one of them, from the effects of which 
he never recovered. The hilt of the sword was 
shot off in a battle near the present town of New- 
nansville, Florida (named in honor of Col. N.), in 
the year 1815 (if we mistake not). 

Dr. Newnan also presented a copy of the 
“Daily American Star” newspaper, in English 
and Spanish, being the last number of that army 

aper ever printed. It is dated at the city of 

exico, May 30, 1848. It was edited and pub- 
lished by John H. Peoples, and the first number 
was printed at Vera Cruz, the day that that city 
capitulated to Gen. Scott. This “ Star” followed 
the army, and rose brightly in every city in Mex- 
ico in which our conquering forces encamped. 

The first seal of “ Davidson County, N. Caro- 
lina” was presented by Alexander. Norvell, 
through R. H McEwen, Jr., Esq. The seal is of 
brass, round, 15-8 inches in diameter, in two 
pieces. The centre piece, 11-8 inches in diam- 
eter, appears to be the half of a ball, and is in- 
serted in a ring; upon the face of the ring are the 
names of the county and State. Several of the 
letters are inverted or upside down, thus : — 
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DVAIDSON COONIA. 


Nearly one-half the letters wrong, — or, so we of 
this day suppose. But the “chef @ouvre” — the 
very perfection of design and art—is the figure 
of Justice in the centre-piece,— dressed as an 

dian in hunting shirt, with a pair of scales in 
the right hand, and a drawn sword in the left. 

The act of the Legislature for the organization 
of this county was passed in 1783, and on the 6th 
of October, 1783, the “ Inferior Court of Quarter 
Sessions” was opened at Nashborough, and this 
county seal, we believe, authorized to be made. 
It is evident that a hammer has been used upon 
the ball to make impressions upon public docu- 
ments. 

An Indian pipe—a beautiful specimen of In- 
dian ingenuity—that had been smoked in by 
more than five hundred warriors, was presented 
by Thomas Washington, Esq. : 

Quite a large number of other donations of 
books and relics were announced as having been 
received. Dr. David D. Wendel, of Murfrees- 
boro’, who had oo some valuable books to the 
society, was made an honorary member. The 
thanks of the society were presented to the other 
gentlemen who had made donations. 

The following officers for the current year were 
then elected: President, A. W. Putnam; Vice 
President, Thomas Washington ; Corresponding 
Secretary, R. J. Meigs, Jr.; Librarian, John 
Mei r.; Treasurer, W. A. Eichbaum; Re- 
cording Secretary, A. Nelson. 

The society then adjourned to the first Tues- 
day in June. 


VIRGINIA. 


Viremia Historicat Socrery.— The fol- 
lowing are the officers for the current year, viz: 
President, William C. Rives; Vice Presidents, 
James M. Mason, Wm. H. Macfarland, John Y. 
Mason; Corresponding Secretary and Librarian, 
William P. Palmer; Recording Secretary, Andrew 
Johnston ; Treasurer, Jaquelin P. Taylor; Exec- 
utive Committee, Conway Robinson eon 
Gustavus A. Myers, Thomas T. Giles, Arthur 
Mason, Thomas H. Ellis, George W. Randolph, 
H. Coalter Cabell. 


Aoies and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Masor Crocuan. —I herewith give you some 
extracts of letters from W. Croghan, Major in the 
Virginia line during the Revolution (see Rogers, 


.| Major & party 
alg 


p- 107), to Barnard Gratz, of Philadelphia. They 
contain a few facts I have not met with elsewhere. 
MonkBARnNs. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 13, 1857. 

“ CAMP NEAR MIDDLE Brook, 
Mar. 4, ’79. 

“We spend our time very sociably here ; are 
never disturbed by the enemy, have plenty of 
provisions, and no want of Whiskey Grogg. We 
sometimes get good Spirits, Punch, &c., and have 
Maderia sometimes. We have a variety of amuse- 
ments. Last evening the Tragedy of Cato was 
eee at Brunswick by officers of the Army. 

Will the Congress be displeased ? ” 


[Same Place] “ April 22d, 1779. 
“A few days ago we had to send off all our 
heavy baggage, and to be ready to march at short- 
est notice; but now it is generally believed we 
will not march from this for some time, except 
the enemy make a maneeuvre few officers here 
have an idea of. There is great preparation 
making for the reception of the Preach se 
dor in and near camp. We are to be reviewed 
in his presence, and a considerable quantity of 
blank cartridges fired. There will several 
e entertainments, Balls, Concerts, &c., &c. 
ou see we can find methods to spend money in 
camp, and I think my proportion will be no small 

sum for two weeks to come. 
“T am, Dr. Sir, &c., &c.” 


“Camp NORTH OF SmitTn’s CLovE [?] 
; Aug. 22d, 1779. 
“Dr. Sir: — 


“T suppose you have had a variety of accounts 
of the sacking the Garrison at Powel’s Hook, 
which was taken by surprise about 3 o’clock the 
morning of the 19th inst., and instantly evacuated 
— by us after doing no greater damage than 

ing 7 officers and about 160 Rank & File pris- 
oners, and killing about 20 in the Garrison. We 
have about 7 privates missing. Had not the officer 
who commanded — Major Lee — been in so great 
a hurry from the Garrison, much more execution 
might have been done, as they did not take time 
to carry off all the prisoners, or even to take a 
of men who were then in their 
power. e least damage whatever was done 
to the Garrison. The azine was not blown 
up, the Barracks not sett on fire, the Cannon not 
spiked, no article of Stores, Clothing, &c., &c., of 
which a great plenty were there, was the least 
damaged ; in fact, nothing further was done than 
rushing into the Garrison in confusion & driving 
out the prisoners, mostly without their cloths. 
Perhaps there will be an enquiry into the reason 
of the confusion & great haste the party made to 
get out of the fort, without destroying so many 
valuable stores as were in their possession. Sev- 
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eral officers have been much injured in the Vir- 
ginia line, on account of giving Major Lee the 
command of 300 of our men to reduce Powel’s 
Hook, and unjust methods taken by him to have 
the command, by telling one of our Majors, who 
marched with the 300 men, that his commission 
was older than it really is, — otherwise he would 
not have had the command over him. I believe 
Major Lee will be arrested. I marched with a 
covering party, but did not go near the garrison. 
Lord Stirling, who commands here, is very uneasy 
at our complaints on this affair. Several letters 
have passed between his lordship and the officers 
of our line, concerning his ordering 300 of our 
men under Major Lee. * * * * 
“W. CrRoGHAN.” 
“Mr. Barnard Gratz, Phila.’ 


Otp SryteE anp New Sryie.—It seems 
strange, that in our days, hardly one century since 
the adoption of the Gregorian style, by force of 
our statute, 24 George II. (which made the com- 
putation of the year to be the same in Pee 
and all her colonies, that it was in Scotland and 


all other Christian countries, except Russia), so 
frequent mistakes should occur in giving the ages 
of Gent persons; particularly, as well as in 
regard to many other occurrences since the change. 
Especially are we shocked with examples in so 


reputable a work as the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, the editor of which might 
naturally be expected to have noticed two strange 
errors of this sort in the most recent numbers. 
On p. 19 of the last January No., in the agreeable 
article on the ‘Franklin family, the death of the 
distinguished philosopher, Benjamin, is marked 
6 April, 1790, and the mystification note of W. B. 
follows: “ The original record is noted in the old 
style, giving Dr. Franklin’s death, 6th of April. 
Present style will make it, of course, 17th.” We 
shall be justified in presuming, that W. B. is a 
young man, or at least born many, very many 
years since “ present style” began, as he supposes 
that his kinsman’s death occurred in past style, 
which some of us, who came into this world some 
years before that event, can hardly believe. 

W. B. was perfectly right, however, in making 
the day of Franklin’s departure the 6th instead of 
the 17th, as the next year’s almanac gave it, 1F he 
designed to prevent readers from making the age 
one day more than EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS AND 
THREE MONTHS. From 6 January 1706, which 
was the day of his birth, by the then calendar, 
being Sunday, on which he was also baptized at 
the Old South Church, in very close proximity to 
his father’s house, until Sunday, 17 January, 1790, 
by the reformed calendar, was exactly eighty-four 
years, and not a day more. 

Remembering that the change of style made no 
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difference in the days of the week, we may oe 
guard against inaccuracy by counting days, weeks 
and months in the respective years, about which 
the question may be started. If a babe came into 
the world on Weleda, 2 September, 1752, it 
would be foolish to call it a year old on 2 Septem- 
ber next, for the old style ceased at midnight of 
that day in the former year, and one minute after 
was certainly Thursday, to be counted 14th, not 
3d, of September, so that little more than fifty 
weeks, instead of fifty-two weeks and one day 
required for a legal year, had elapsed. The child 
could not be a year old before the thirteenth day, 
instead of the second, in that month of the follow- 
ing year; nor could it be a month old before 13 
October; nor could it be a week old before 20th 
September, the jirst Tuesday after that innocent 
was born. In the annals of that period we read 
that a mob paraded the streets of London, and 
demanded the ELEVEN DAys of which they had 
been robbed; and Henry Pelham the prime minis- 
ter, could not have done a wiser thing than to 
charge his profound brother, the Duke of New- 
castle, with the explanation, that the patriotic 
redeemers of time had overslept themselves be- 
tween Tuesday night and Wednesday morning. 

Very few cases are to be found, perhaps not 
half a dozen, in which a trustworthy record is to 
be got of one birth in a million before that first 
Thursday of September 1752, which would have 
been marked in the almanac as the 3d day. of the 
month, if the omnipotence of Parliament, wearied 
with the folly of standing out in their day’s reckon- 
ing against all Catholic or Protestant notions, had 
not enacted that it should be the 14th. Africans 
enough, to be sure, are told of, whose white hairs 
prove them to overrun a century, in the judg- 
ment of the vulgar, by one or even two score of 
years. 

For the other example of error in counting 
time, to be seen in the very first page of the last 
No. of Genealogical Register, April, 1857, in the 
pleasant memoir of John Adams, second Presi- 
dent of the United States, we read, that he died 
on 4 July, 1826, “aged 91 years, wanting three 
months and fifteen days.” No excuse of hurry 
will explain this oversight, as it might justly be 
suggested by every careful reader for himself, in 
the last half dozen a of any periodical ; but 
the very exactness of the computation by his 
young friend, we may suppose, deceived the 
editor. I remember when was celebrated by a 
subscription dinner the anniversary of John 
Adams’s birth, he then being President, and the 
day was 30 October. He was 90 YEARS, 8 
MONTHS, AND 4 DAYS OLD, and no more, when 
he died, so that adding “three months and fifteen 
days” could not be 91; as in the preliminary re- 
marks, by John Quincy Adams, on,the family 
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name, we learn, that his father was born 19th Oc- 

tober, 1735, which would have been called 30th, 

had the corruption of style been corrected twenty 

years earlier than it was. That corruption ought 

to extend no farther. =. 
13 May. 

. Bache, the writer of the article on the 
Franklin family, referred to by our correspondent, 
is the author of a history of Bristol, Pa., and must 
have been aware, when he penned his article, that 
Old Style was abolished in 1752, upwards of 
thirty-seven years before the death of his great 

ndfather. His object seems to have been to 
raw attention to the certainly curious fact that 
Dr. Franklin’s family recorded his death in Old 
Style; but it was a mistake for him to give that 
date in Old Style in the body of his article. The 
other mistake mentioned by %, seems like this to 
have escaped the notice of the editor of the ne 
ister, who is usually very quick to detect suc 
errors ; but we do not wonder that, in a work so 
full of dates and figures as the Register, errors 
sometimes occur. Our own experience convinces 
us that the utmost care will not always enable one 
to avoid them. ] 


Curious Verses.— The following ingenious 
composition appeared in a Philadelphia newspaper 
many years ago. Who the author was, I am una- 
ble to ascertain. Its peculiarity consists in the 
manner in which it may be read, viz: in three 
different ways. — 1st. Let the whole be read in 
the order in which it is written.— 2nd. Then the 
lines downward on the left of each comma in 
every line ;— and 3rd, in the same manner on the 
right of each comma. By the division, you will 
observe that the Revolutionary cause is deprecated 
on the one side, and lauded on the other. 

Cockxep Hat. 

Philadelphia, May 19. 

Hark ! hark! the trumpet sounds, the din of war alarms 
O’er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to arms ; 

Who for King George doth stand, their honors soon will shine, 
Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress join: 

The acts of Parliament, in them I much delight, 

I hate their curst intent, who for the Congress fight, 

The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast, 

They soon shall sneak away, who Independence boast ; 

Who non resistance hold, they have my hand and heart. 


May they for slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish ; 


part 
On Mansfield, North and Bute, may daily blessings pour, 


Confusion and dispute, on Congress evermore ; 
To North that British lord, may honors still be done, 
I wish a block or cord, to General Wasbington. 


Mas. GENERAL MonTGOMERY’s MARRIAGE 
Bonp.— The following is a copy of the bond 
given on the part of Gen. Montgomery, who after- 
wards fell at Quebec, previous to his obtaining a 
license of marriage with Miss Livingston. It is 
transcribed from Vol. XXI, of Marriage Bonds, 
in the department of the Secretary of State, 
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Albany. The words in Jialic are written in the 
Record ; the remainder is printed. 


Albany, May —. 


“ Know all Men by these Presents, That 
Henry B. Livingston of Dutchess County Esquire 
and John Livingston of New York Gentleman 
Held and firmly bound unto our Sovereign Lord 
George the Third by the Grace of God, of Great- 
Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith, &c. in the sum of Five hundred Pounds, 
current Money of the Province of New York, to 
be paid to his said Majesty, or his Heirs and Suc- 
cessors: For the which ‘Payment, well and truly 
to be made and done, We do bind ourselves, and 
each of Us, our and each of our Heirs, Executors, 
and Administrators, and every of them, firmly by 
these Presents. Sealed with our Seals, dated the 
Fourth day of August in the Thirteenth year of 
his said Majesty’s Reign. Annoque Domini, One 
Thousand Sone Hundred and Seventy three. 

“Tue Conpiti0n of this Obligation, is such, 
That whereas the above-bounden Henry B. Liv- 
ingston and John Livingston have obtained a Li- 
cence of Marriage for Richard Montgomery of the 
Outward of NewYork Gentleman & Jennet Livings- 
ton of Dutchess County Spinster of the other Party. 
Now if it shall not appear hereafter, that they, or 
either of them the said Richard Montgomery & 
Jennet Livingston have any lawful Let or Impedi- 
ment of Pre-Contract, Affinity, or Consanguinity, 
to hinder their being joined in the Holy Bands of 
Matrimony, and afterwards their living together 
as Man and Wife: ‘Then this Obligation to be 
void, and of none Effect ; or else to stand, remain, 
abide, and be in full Force and Virtue. 

Sealed and Delivered 
in the Presence of i 
John G 


E. B.0’C. 


‘rumly. 
Henry B. Livingston, 
John Livingston, 


8. 

oy} 
American Liserty.—It is not an original 

remark, that the Americans began their education 


. 


for liberty long prior to the Revolutionary war. 
Some of our prilosophers and statesmen have de- 
clared, that the first institution of the Pilgrims was 
a fortress of Freedom. But even the British 
writers have left their recorded opinidns to the 
same purport. I lately came across the following 
passage in a book published at London, in 1738, 
entitled The History of the British Plantations in 
America, by Sir Wm. Keith, Bart. :— 

“When any English plantations in America 
came to be settled, the first application was to 
maintain liberty and property, by providing for an 
open, fair, and equal distribution of justice with- 
out any respect of persons, leaving every man to 
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use an honest industry in supporting himself after 
what manner he pleased.” D. G. 
Boston, May 19. 


QUERIES. 


Capt. Goocu. — In Irving’s Life of Washing- 
ton, Vol. 2, p. 424, is the following ma + refer- 
ring to Washington’s anxiety to relieve Magaw, 
who had the command of Fort Washington on the 
Hudson : — 

Seeing the flag go into the fort from Knyphau- 
sen’s division and surmising it to be a summons to 
surrender, he wrote a note to Magaw telling him 
that if he could hold out till the evening and the 
place could not be maintained, he would endeavor 
to bring off the garrison in the night. Capt. 
Gooch of Boston, a brave and daring man, offered 
to be the bearer of the note. He ran down to 
the river, jumped into a small boat, pushed over 
the river, landed under the bank, ran up to the 
fort and delivered the message, came out, ran and 

essians, some of whom struck him with their 
pieces and others attempted to thrust him with 
their bayonets; escaping through them he got to 
his boat and returned to Fort Lee.” 

What was the christian name of this Capt. 
Gooch? and whose son was he? The first dea- 
con of the West Church, in Boston, was James 
Gooch, chosen Feb. 19th, 1737, O. S. He held 
the office till about June 1739, O. S., when he 
removed to the country with his family. He died 
in 1786, aged about 93, in the communion, I be- 
lieve, of the Episcopal Church; probably joining 
that communion with his minister, Hooper, who 
suddenly left the West Church for that purpose. 
Dea. Gooch had a son William, hepdeed at the 
West Church, Sept. 11, 1737. I am curious to 
know if this was the Capt. Gooch above referred 
to. Ihave supposed that Deacon Gooch lived at 
the corner of the street now called Gouch street — 
improperly, I suppose, for Gooch street. 


ELMwoop, May. 


MATTAPAN. — What is the meaning of Matta- 
pan, the Indian name for Dorchester, Massachu- 


setts ? Bera. 


Mississippr.— Under the head of Indian No- 
menclature, I have read in the H. M., an inter- 
esting discussion on the meaning of the aboriginal 
name of the city of New York. I have long 
wished to know the true signification of the name 
of our great river, the Mississippi. I know it has 
often been rendered, The father of Waters; but I 
Would like to learn its etymology. Will any of 
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your a who are skilled in Indian 
philology enlighten me ? QuEnRist?. 


Rev. Hezextan Batcu.— This gentleman 
was a uate of Princeton College, 1766, at 
which time he was about twenty years of age. 
After his ordination in 1768 or 9, by the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia, he removed to 
Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, where he 
was subsequently tried for holding doctrines, now 
called “ New School Presbyterianism;” and his 
defence is truly remarkable for its logic and inge- 
nuity. In the volume of Ecclesiastical Trials re- 
cently published by the Presbyterian Board he is 
stated to have been the originator of that heresy, 
and the perversion of his abilities 1s much de- 

lored. Subsequently, about the close of the 
Revolution, he went to Tennessee where he 
founded Granville College. Ramsay (Hist. of 
Tennessee) and Foote (North Carolina) give no- 
tices of him more or less full; but the latter states 
that Mr. Balch went to Massachusetts for the pur- 
e of visiting his relatives, and that there, he 
imbibed his heterodox ideas. 

Mr. Balch was born in Harford County, Mary- 
land, circa 1745-6. The names of his parents 
and his descent (?) from John Balch, who emi- 
grated with Conant, I have been unable to ascer- 
tain. He seems to have left no male descendants. 
I would ask, 

1. Was this Rev. Hezekiah Balch, a descen- 
dant of John Balch, above mentioned —If so, by 
what stock ? 

2. Who were his parents? and any particulars 
concerning them. 

3. Has he left any descendants ? 

ALBANY. 


CAUSE OF THE WAR OF 1812.—It is com- 
mon to say as among the illustrations of the great 
effects which sometimes spring from little causes, 
that our “late war” with Great Britain, (the war 
of 1812,) owed its declaration to a lawsuit about 
a pig. Can any of your readers state the particu- 
lars of this cause celébre, and the rationale of the 
argument by which the line of causation is traced 
between the two events ? W. 

WasuHinoTon, D. C. 


CAMBRIDGE AssocriaTION.—In 1809, the 
“Cambridge Association,” (a ministerial body,) 
applied, by delegates, to the “‘ Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Association,” for information as to the terms 
of connection with that body, but does not — 
again. Who belonged to the “Cambridge Asso- 
ciation,” and what became of it ? Q. 


Weicut or Hannan (Hut) Sewari.— 
Lossing, in his “ Field Book of the Revolution,” 
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Vol. I, p. 449, note 1, says that the mint-master 
who coined the “pine tree shillings,” made a 
fortune by it; and that when his only 
daughter “a plump girl of eighteen,” was married 
to Mr. Sewall, and “the woliie ceremony was 
ended, a large pair of scales was brought out and 
suspended. In one disk the blushing bride was 
placed, and ‘pine tree shillings, as the coin was 
called, were poured into the other until there was 
an equipoise. The money was then handed to 
Mr “Sewall as his wife’s dowry, amounting to one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars.” 
How much did Mrs. Sewall weigh? One hun- 


dred and fifty thousand dollars, in silver, would | _ 


weigh not far from ten thousand pounds Troy. 
Were there giants in those days ? ae oe 


West Winsteap, Cr., May 18. 


[The two stories, that Judge Sewall received 
£30.000 as the dowry of his wife, and that he re- 
ceived her weight in “pine tree” silver (which 
stories of course are inconsistent) are both cur- 
rent in books. It would be interesting to know 
on whose authority they rest.] 


Rev. Samvet Quincy. — What is known of 
Rev. Samuel Quincy, “ Lecturer of the Parish of 
St. Philip, Charles-Town, South Carolina,” author 
of “ Twenty Sermons on various subjects,” pub- 


lished by John Draper, at Boston, in 1750? 
P. H. W. 


Sr. Jonnssury, Vt., May 11. 


Cot. Tomas Procror.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information concerning Col. 
Thomas Proctor, of Philadelphia, who served in 
the army of the Revolution? I am desirous of 
knowing whether he was ever married, if so, when, 
where, and to whom? When did he die? 
Where was he buried ? WaRDALE. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 18. 


EXEMPTION OF SLAVES FROM SALE FOR 
Dest. — The interest on this subject exhibited in 
our Southern newspapers induces me to note, that 
in “ Bacon’s Laws of Maryland,” printed at An- 
napolis, MD.CC.LXV, the work by the way of a 
clergyman, is an abstract of a very curious act 
passed 22 July, 1669, entitled “ An Act of Grati- 
tude to Col. Ninian Beale,” and “for his services 
upon all Incursions and Disturbances of the 
neighboring Indians,” gives “£75 sterling to be 
laid out for three serviceable negroes to him and his 
wife during their lives, and afterwards to their 
children. The said negroes and their increase 
not to be subject to any executions or Judgments 
during the life of Mr. Beale or his wife.” 

I may add that Col. Beale had command of a| 
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regiment of Scots at Dunbar, and after that disas- 
trous defeat escaped to Maryland. His claymore, 
said. to have been worn at that battle, is now in 
the —— of his lineal descendant Mr. Lewis 
B. Washington, (son of the late Col. George C. 
Washington,) of Georgetown, D. C. 

Lewis Evans (“Middle British Colonies,” 
Phila., 1755, pp. 12-14, second ed.) says that he 
commanded the Maryland forces at “the defeat” 
of “the Susquehannocks,” and that this was “ the 
blow”. . “which broke their power.” Evans de- 
scribes the whole affair, but does not give the 
date. Can Mr. Streeter favor me with it 
OpEcQuon. 


[June, 


Sytvester.— Nathaniel Sylvester and his 
brother Constant, purchased Shelter Island, at the 
east end of Long Island, N. Y., in the year 1651, 
and Nathaniel iooenle resided there, where he 
died in 1680. 

His wife was Grisilda, daughter of Thomas 
Brinley, Esq., of Datchett, Eng., and auditor of 
Kings Charles 1st and 2nd. She was sister of the 
first Francis Brinley of Newport or Boston. 

Constant Sylvester was a resident of, and large 

roprietor in Barbadoes — but is interred in Eng- 
and. These gentlemen are supposed to be na- 
tives of London. Can any of your correspondents 
furnish me with the name of their father 

Was he Joshua Sylvester the Poet, who resided 
at London, and died about 1618 ? 

N. H. D. 


Urica, N. Y., May. 


Hvucu ‘Peters.— The European Magazine 
for Sept. 1794, p. 190, has an article upon Hugh 
Peters, commencing as follows : — 

“ Whilst the unfortunate Charles the First was 
conveying from Windsor to Whitehall, this fanati- © 
cal Minister rode before him, crying out aloud 
every five minutes, “‘ We'll whisk him! we’ll whisk 
him! now we have him. Were there not a man 
in England besides himself, he should die the 
death of a traitor !’” 

Is it likely that Hugh Peters was guilty of such 
conduct ? Dees that correspond with his charac- 


ter? D. W. P. 
West WinsteEap, Cr., May 18th. 


Was THERE A FoRTIFICATION AT CAMDEN, 
Me.?— During the Revolution an American 
force was stationed at Clam Cove, in Camden, 
Me., and I wish to know whether a fortification of 
any kind was erected there at the time. No 
traces of it are now to be seen, but the fact may 
be somewhere Le that there was one. Can 
any one answer the query, or give any particulars 
relating thereto ? nee J. c Toons. 

CAMDEN, Mg., April 80. 
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CANNIBALS. — The author of “ Notes on the Iro- 
uois,” p. 188, says: “ Some years ago a [human] 
poral was exhumed from one of their caches.” 
Does not this corroborate the assertion of the Del- 
awares, that the Iroquois were cannibals ? 
HENDRICK. 


Earty Printers. — Can any of your readers 
inform me what public or private libraries in this 
country possess books printed by Coster, Faust, 
Scheeffer, Wynken De Worde, or Caxton ? 


TYPOGRAPHICA. 
New York, May. 


REPLIES. 


PorTicaAL EpistteE To WaAsuinetTon (No. 
5, p. 145).— The manuscript “ Poetical Epistle 
to &. Ww n,” etc., mentioned in the May 
number of your interesting and valuable Maga- 
zine as having been produced by Mr. Pulsifer at 
the meeting of the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society, on the 1st of April last, is 
in all probability substantially the work which 
was printed in London in 1780, and according to 
Watts, also in 1796, ostensibly, from an original 
edition, published at Annapolis, Md., in 1779. 

The copy in my possession (Ed. 1780) has a 
frontispiece engraving of, what I take to be, the 
earliest portrait of Washington. The title differs 
somewhat from that of the manuscript. It comes 
out boldly — To His Excellency, George Washing- 
ton, — and not as in the manuscript — To George 

For the “ Cheit & Armys” of 
the manuscript, the editor has thought fit to adopt 
“ Chief & Armies” as the preferable mode of 
spelling. The author also is styled an “ inhab- 
itant,” and not as in the manuscript, a “ native” 
of Maryland. 

The text of the printed poem differs from that 
of the extract in your columns. The third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth lines of that extract do not 
appear in the printed book, but are replaced by 
six others, altogether different. There are also 
other minor variations. 

From the note subjoined to the editor’s prelim- 
inary advertisement, it appears that his sole object 
in republishing the poem, was to raise a few 
guineas for the relief of some hundreds of Amer- 
ican prisoners, then suffering confinement in the 
gaols of England. This generous purpose appears 
to have been stimulated by the exhaustion of the 
funds raised for the relief of these prisoners of 
war, by two general subscriptions. In the Re- 
membrancer for 1778 (Vol. 6, p. 102) will be 
found an account of the first subscription — 
£4,657; of which £800 was raised in London, 
according to the Annual.Register, in a few hours 
after a meeting on the subject at the King’s Arms. 

24 
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To the great disappointment of many persons 
throughout the kingdom, who wished to aid this 
benevolent project, the committee closed the sub- 
scription ; and though it was afterwards re-opened 
with a success which, the editor says, placed the 
character of the nation and of individuals in the 
most honorable light, yet it afforded only tempo- 
rary relief. Many particulars of the ill-treatment 
the prisoners experienced, may be gathered from 
the Ricnauienetin as above cited, and at p. 222, 
etc., of the 12th volume of the same work, as well 
as from the account of the Debate in the House 
of Commons on the 29th of June, 1781 (Parlia- 
mentary Register, Vol. 111., p. 691). The British 
Government — Lords North, Germaine, etc. — 
even at that day, justified the distinction in regard 
to provisions made between American prisoners 
and those of all other nations, on the ground that 
the former were held not as prisoners of war, but 
as traitors. Messrs. Burke and Fox, Admiral 
Keppel, and General Burgoyne, spoke generously 
in behalf of the Americans, and condemned the 
practice of reducing their allowance of bread by 
one-half pound per diem. Mr. Burke denied that 
British prisoners were ill-treated in this country ; 
and General Burgoyne said that he had no com- 
plaint to make for the treatment of his troops on 
the score of provisions. ALPHA. 


THe Union Fraa (No. 3, p. 88).—In the 
Historical Magazine for March, “ Edith” men- 
tions the account given by Lossing, in his History 
of the United States for Schools, and inquires, 
“Ts there any positive authority for this?” I 
answer, Yes. 

Among the voluminous papers left by General 
Philip Schuyler, and now in my possession, is a 
sketch, in water colors, of the schooner Royal 
Savage, one of the little fleet on Lake Champlain, 
in the summer and autumn of 1776, which was 
commanded by Benedict Arnold. This drawing 
is endorsed in the hand writing of General 
Schuyler, “ Capt. Wynkoop’s Schooner.” Wyn- 
koop was from Kingston, Ulster County, New 
York, and commanded the Royal Savage. - At the 
head of the main-top-mast, in the drawing, is a 
flag composed of thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white ; and in the corner, where the white 
stars on a blue field, in our national flag, appear, 
is the British Union —the crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew. This is “positive proof,” and 
for the first time, absolutely settles the question, 
What was the device of the Union flag mentioned 
by Washington ? J. L. 

New York, May, 1867. 


Mercuants’ Marks (No. 5, p. 151).—In 
the last number of this Journal your correspond- 
ent, “ B. H. D.,” inquires if “ merchants’ marks” 
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were ever used in this country. I have met with 
two instances. One is impressed 
on a seal of red wax which is 
affixed to the original deed from 
certain Indians ting the 
land of Marblehead. The sig- 
nature opposite the seal is Su- 
sannah Wenepawweckin. 
There are several other In- 
dian signatures to the deed, and to each is a 
pended a seal, bearing some impression, generally 
a crest of arms. 
The other is that wifh which Russell, of Charles- 
town, sealed his will in 1674. His 
son, Daniel Russell, made his will 
in 1678, and sealed it with the fam- /.. 
ily arms. 
These devices appear to have 
been in general use in England 
among the merchants, who affixed 
them to their bales of goods, from 
about the year 1300 to the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, and were occasionally 
half a century later. They are often found 
on the walls of churches, where some liberal mer- 
chant in olden time gave money towards their 
building or restoration. H. G. S. 
Boston. 


WINNIPISEOGEE, OR MORE PROPERLY, WIN- 
NEPESAUKEE LAKE (No. 5, p. 153).—In your 
number a correspondent asks, o first gave 
us the translation of this word “ The Smile of the 
Great Spirit?” He asks also for the true signifi- 
cation of the original name. In the Algonquin 
dialect (which was spoken by all the New Eng- 
land tribes) there is no word which could be ren- 
dered smile. And as in Winnepesaukee there is 
no sound like Manitou —the Indian word for the 
Great Spirit — it will be seen that the person who 
gave the poetical translation above named, was 
quite mistaken in his facts. 

My own rendering of it is, that Win * means tur- 
bid or discolored ; nepe is water: thus Win-nepe 
is roily or turbid water, such as we often see along 
the shores of ponds which have a clayey bottom, 
particularly when they are agitated by the wind 
or currents. Auk means a locality or place ; the 


* This word is found quite often in our aboriginal 
names. It is the initial sound in the Indian name ( Win- 
nesimmet) of the newly formed neighboring city of 
Chelsea. I was for some time much puzzled to find out 
its meine, and only obtained it by corresponding with 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, an Indian ‘missionary in Canada, 
who was certain of its signification, and gave me, as an 
example, the lakes Winnebago and Winnipeg, — the lat- 
ter of which is very shallow and always turbid, being 
famous for a luxuriant growth of wild rice, which he 
said he had spent many a day during his boyhood in 
gathering into canoes. 
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final sound like ee is often applied to a large body 
of water, and may represent quantity, — but as 
Judge Potter, who is good authority, translates it 
high, I will adopt his definition. I would therefore 
render Winnepesaukee The High Place of Turbid 
Water. I do not think that the name originally 
referred to the whole lake; but was perhaps applied 
to some spot upon which the Indians often en- 
camped, or to one of the numerous bays where the 
water is quite shoal and not so clear as this beau- 
tiful inland sea is usually seen. In the course of 
a the name came to be applied to the whole 
e. 

I am pleased to learn that this word is now 
written in accordance with its true pronunciation 
— Winnepesaukee. 

Boston, May 21. 


ORIGIN oF THE INDIANS (No. 4, p, 122).— 
He who launches on this sea of speculation, will 
sail long before reaching a haven. It is now, 
however, the commonly received opinion, that 
they are of Hebrew origin. The best authorities 
for arriving at such a conclusion are, “ Boudinot’s 
Star in the West,” 1816, and Mrs. Simon’s “ Ten 
Tribes of Israel Historically Identified with the 
Aborigines of the Western Hemisphere,” London, 
1836 ; to which “ H. R. S.” is referred. An in- 
telligent and highly educated Iroquois informed 
the writer, that some of the traditions of the In- 
dians state that the “ Great Spirit descended from 
heaven and fashioned man out of the clay of the 
earth, and breathed into him life. That He cre- 
ated all things good on earth, gave him the bow 
and arrow, and taught him its use, and the man- 
ner of taking game. The Evil Spirit, seeing how 
happy man would be, if left unmolested, surround- 
ed by all these good things, became envious, and 
immediately created monsters, venomous reptiles, 
and all kinds of poisonous plants, despoiling the 
beauties and designs of the Great Spirit’s crea- 
tions, and forever marring the happiness of man.” 
Compare this with the creation and fall of our 
first parents. Does it not in some degree sustain 
the affirmative of our argument ? 

Cocxep Hat. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 4, 1857. 


Tue DorrarR Mark. (No. 4, p. 122).— The 
probable origin of this mark is the ribbon, or scroll, 
upon the pi ars of the Spanish Dollars, although 
by some thought to be dérived from the figure 8 ; 
dollars being formerly known as “ 


pieces of eight.” 
The time of its introduction into use is unknown. 
W. A. W. 


Newark, N. J., May. 
Another Reply.— The earliest use of the dollar- 


mark that has come to my knowledge, was in 1784, 
when Jefferson, in the memorial which proposed 
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the dollar as the American money-unit, employed 
the $ sign. See Jefferson’s Works, Vol. I, page 
164. 

The origin of the mark is very doubtful, and 
probably never will be known with certainty. 
Among the origins that have been ascribed to it 
are the following : — 

1. On each side of the royal arms on a Spanish 
dollar is a column entwined by a scroll which 
bears a Latin motto. In the sign $, the upright 
strokes designate the two columns and the S the 
entwining scroll, so that the sign is a simple and 
rational one, borrowed from the very coin itself. 

2. The Spanish word for dollars is pesos, which 
in old Spanish accounts was written in full, and 
placed before the numerals. It was then abbre- 
viated into P. S., and afterwards the small p. was 
used, the s. being placed on the lower part of the 
p- Finally, the curved part of the p. was omitted, 
which gave the sign $, with but a single long 
stroke, the second stroke being afterwards added. 
The sign $ would thus be equivalent to the word 

e808. 

" 8. The Spaniards used this mark to signify a coin, 
which contained eight smaller coins or real, equiv- 
alent to our “ York shillings,” and in this form, 12, 
8, to express twelve pieces of eight or twelve dol- 
lars. And when it was found careless writers and 
readers often confounded the 8 with the amount 
intended to be expressed, and read it 128, another 
stroke was added across it, $, to show that it was 
used as a sign and not as a figure, and for the 
same purpose it was placed before the amount in- 
stead of after it. 

4. It is a contracted form of H §., the well- 
known mark of the Roman money-unit, which 
was prefixed to the numerals representing any 
sum, just as we use our form of the unit mark. 
The Roman HS. was their contracted form of II 
et semis, meaning two and a half nummi, and 
equivalent to the word sestertius. The sestertius 
was their unit of value, as the dollar is ours. 

Whether either of these guesses is correct, and 
if either, which, are still debatable questions. 


St. Jonnssury, Vt., May 11. 

Another Reply.—I have seen several explana- 
tions of this mark, but remember only these two. 
The first explanation is that it represents the 
the figure 8, with lines drawn through it to make 
it a money character, as lines drawn through the 
letter L, make that a money character for pounds. 
The dollar being equal to 8 reals, was formerly 
called a “piece of eight,” which accounts for the 
use of that figure to represent the dollar. 

The other explanation is that the two parallel 
lines represent the letter U, which is combined 
with an 8S, these being the initials of United States. 
But, unfortunately for this latter theory, the 
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earliest instances that I have found of the charac- 
ter —s have but one line through the S; and 
one line certainly cannot be tortured into a U. If 


this was the origin, the memory of it was not very 
long lived. 


SemMaJ. 


AMERICAN Baronets. (No. 5, p. 150).— 
Your correspondent, D. B. A. G. seems in 
doubt whether the second Sir William Pepperell, 
Bart., may not have inherited his baronete 
through his mother. I would ask if there is 
any instance on record of a baronetcy being in- 
herited through a female? I always supposed 
that this honor was transmitted to male posterity 
only. YANKEE. 


AMESFORD (No. 5, p. 151).— This name was 
probably given by the early Dutch settlers, after 
Amersfoort, on the river Eem, in the province of 
Utrecht, a town called in ancient records Hemes- 
furt and Emesfurt, i. e., Zem’s ford. 

B: HD. 


Boston, May 14. 


Another Reply.— Flatland was founded in 1636, 
and called, by its first Dutch settlers, New Amers- 
foordt, after a town of that name in Holland. — 
O’Callaghan’s New Netherland, I., 173; Collections 
of N. Y. Historical Society, IL., ii., 93. 

The name is also written Amersvoort, Amers- 
fort, Amersfoort. — Collections, IL., ii., 93, 274 ; 
IL, iii., 143. eee 

New York, May. 


Another Reply. — Amersfoort is a city in the 
province of Utrecht, Netherlands. The sandy 
soil of its neighborhood is remarkably adapted for 
the cultivation of that kind of tobacco known in 
the European trade as “ Amersfoort tobacco.” 
The town in King’s county, Long Island (now 
Flatlands), was named, by the first Dutch settlers, 
“Nieuw Amersfoort,” after the town in Holland, 
and, probably, on account of the similarity of the 
soil,— for Governor Van Twiller had a tobacco 
aa in the town, called “ Van Twiller’s Bouwery.” 

rooklyn (formerly Breukelen), Flatlands (old 
New Amersfoort), and New Utrecht, occupy much 
the same relative geographical position to each 
other, on the map of Long Island, as Breukelen, 
Amersfoort and Utrecht, do on the map of the 
province of Utrecht in the Netherlands. 

B. D. A. spells the name, Amesford. The word 
is often pronounced in Dutch with a silent 7, but 
it is a vulgarism. 

See further Thompson’s Long Island, II., 182, 
Town of Flatlands. 8. A. 

Jexstx City, May 18, 1857. 
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Roanoke (No. 4, p. 120).—In your April 


number, it is inquired, what is the meaning of | try 


Roanoke? In vol. V., p. 55¢, Indian History, 
published by Congress, “ Roanock” is quoted as an 
article of trade, in a vocabulary from Lawson’s 
Travels in North and South Carolina, about A. D. 
1700. In the same vocabulary, “ Ronoak” is 
iven as the Pamptico equivalent for peag. Peag 
in the New England and Atlantic coast tribes of 
Algonquin lineage, means a native sea shell, 
wrought or unwrought,— otherwise called wam- 
pum. H. R. 8. 
Wasurneton, D, C., May 12. 


Canapa (No. 5, p. 153).— The first Indians 
found at Quebec, by ken were Huron Iroquois ; 
and the word Canada, undoubtedly merely meant 
village. This is now recognized as the derivation, 
the village being confounded with country. No 
credit is now given to the derivation frem the Span- 
ish Aca nada— Nothing there — said to have been 
uttered by some early Spanish navigator. *** 

New Yors, May. 

Another Reply.— This name was originally ap- 
plied to that portion of the American continent 
which is watered by the St. Lawrence, the great 
lakes and their numerous tributaries, many of 
which have their source in lakes, so that it may be 
considered as emphatically a lake country. In In- 
dian nomenclature, the names of places are de- 
scriptive, and can generally be traced to the 
physical peculiarities of the localities to which 
they are applied. Hence, it is probable that the 
original meaning of the word Canada was the 
same as that of the English phrase, “Lake Re- 
gion,” which is frequently applied to the same 
territory at the present time. 

Charlevoix alludes to the derivation of this 
name from the Iroquois word for village, but he 
does not appear to be satisfied with it. This deri- 
vation is probably erroneous, but the error is 
readily accounted for by the resemblance of the 
word used by the Iroquois to denote a town, to 
that which they eee to designate a lake; as 
may be seen by a glance at the following extract 
from the comparative vocabulary of their language, 
a Schooleraft’s “ Notes on the Sau? pp- 594, 

3. 
“English 

Mohawk 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Cayuga 

Seneca 


Lake 
Kanyatare 
Kaneadalahk 
Kuneada 
Kanyataeni 
Conutie 


Town 

Kanata 
Kunadiah 
Kunadaia 
Kanetae 
Imnekanandaa.” 


From the characteristic features of the country 
to which this name belongs, and its analogy to the 
words used by the Five Nations to designate a lake, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the aboriginal sig- 
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nification of “Canada” was “The Lake Coun- 
7 HENDRICK. 


Tue Harsor VISITED BY WEYMOUTH, IN 
1605 (No. 4, p. 112).—I have no doubt from 
personal observation of the localities, compared 
with the natural features of the islands and har- 
bor of Pentecost entered, explored and described 
by Rosier in Weymouth’s expedition, of its iden- 
tity with the harbor at Boothbay. The physical 
peculiarities and incidents mentioned can all be 
there located now. Therefore I have no doubt 
Mr. McKeen is right, and received history at fault, 
independent of all presumptive and speculative 
considerations. Facts and features on the earth’s 
surface are effaced neither by age nor decay, and 
must always speak for themselves. The facts and 
features given by Rosier can, nearly in every par- 
ticular, be traced in Boothbay harbor. The 
island, under which lay his ship, and on which he 
built his shallop, and captured two of his savages 
— the river into which the natives would have de- 
coyed him to trade; the rock on which he erected 
his nautical observatory ; the adjoining island op- 
posite which his ship lay, on which the natives first 
showed themselves about their fires; the Hypo- 
crite rocks; Heron island, all furnish evidence 
of the truthfulness of Rosier’s account, as applica- 
ble only to the magnificent harbor of Boothbay, — 
one of the largest and best in the world; and 
these circumstances, taken in connection with 
Strachey’s narrative, are, I think, ee 


Wiscasset, Mr., May 6. 


SHawmut (No. 4, p. 122).—“H. R. S.” in- 
quires as to the etymology of Shawmut. I would 
suggest that the word is somewhat corrupted, but 
is still, in its English garb, nearer the Indian 
word than often happens with those of Indian 


origin, in our geographical nomenclature. Shaw- 
mut, I think, is Anglice for the Indian word Choo- 
mauke, and this is a contraction of Wadchoomauke. 
Wadchoo means a mountain. Auke means a place. 
The letter m is thrown in for the sake of the 
euphony. Wadchoo(m)auke meant literally the 
Mountain Place. It is probable that in colloquial 
language the d was omitted, and the word was 
pronounced as if written Wa’choomauke. It is 
— also, that the word was shortened by the 
ndians, to ’Choomauke. But it is altogether more 
probable, that the guttural pronunciation ’Wa, by 
the Indians, was not recognized by the English, and 
that hence originated the abbreviated and corrupt- 
ed word, Shawmut. If this be the true derivation 
of the word, all must acknowledge its appropriate- 
ness in being applied to the city of triple Eohis. P. 
HILusBorovuGH, N. H., May. 
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YANKEE (Ante pp. 26, 58, 59, 91, 92, 156).— 
In Cooper’s “ Deer Slayer,” page 251, Putnam’s 
Edit. 1853, may be found a note relative to the 
origin of this term, as follows : — 

“Tt is singular there should be any question 
concerning the origin of the well-known sobriquet 
of “ Yankees.” Nearly all the old writers who 
speak of the Indians first known to the Colonists, 
made them pronounce the word “English” as 
“ Yengéese.” Even at this day it is a provincial- 
ism of New England to say “ English” instead of 
“ Inglish,” and there is a close conformity of 
sound between “ English” and “ Yengeese,” more 
especially if the latter word, as was probably the 
case, be pronounced short. The transition from 
“ Yengeese,” thus pronounced, to “ Yankees” is 
quite easy. Ifthe former is pronounced “ Yan- 

is,” it is almost identical with “ Yankees,” and 
ndian words have seldom been spelt as they are 
pronounced. Thus the scene of this tale is spelt 
“ Otsego,” and is properly pronounced “ Otsago.” 
The liquids of the Indians would easily convert 
“En” into “ Yen.”” C. M. G. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MIcHILIMACKINAC (No. 4, p. 122; No. 5, p. 
159).— The reply in your last number to the 

uery in the previous one, is not satisfactory. 

he query was, When the “island” of Michili- 
mackinac was first garrisoned? The old fort of 
Michilimackinac of Marquette’s days, was situated 
on the extreme headland of the peninsula of 
Michigan, south of the straits called Pequotinong, 
by the Algonquins. This was the fort first occu- 
_ and the only one ever occupied, by the 

rench, and surrendered by them to the English 
on the fall of Canada, in 1760. It was this fort 
that Maj. Rodgers went to relieve, and finally did 
relieve. It was this English garrison or its suc- 
cessors, that the Indians in Pontiac’s war captured 
by a ruse, in 1763, and massacred. The fort was 
not burnt, but re-occupied by the English for 
about seven years after the massacre. Its heavy 
foundations of stone still remain. 

When the Revolutionary war occurred, the 
British, fearful of the spirit of American military 
enterprise, sought a safer position, and, having 
entered into negotiations with the Indians, who 
had heretofore regarded the island as the sacred 
residence of spirits, they removed the garrison to 
that spot. The distance is, agreeably to French 
voyageur measure, three leagues. This removal 
first began to be made in 1780. Vide Personal 
Memoirs. A sketch showing the relation of the 
ruins of the old fort on the peninsula to the island, 
is given in Ind. Hist. Vol. 3, p. 242. 

H. R. S. 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 22. 
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Retrospections, iterary and Antiquarian. 


History oF THE British DomINIONS IN 
Nortn America.— My object in this article is 
to elicit information from some of the many read- 
ers of the Magazine, as well as to give informa- 
tion, perhaps, to a very few of them. More than 
a century ago there began to be published in 
England, books of a similar title to this : — 

“The History of the British Dominions in 
North America. From the First Discovery of 
that vast Continent, by Sebastian Cabot, in 1497, 
to its present glorious establishment as confirmed 
by the late Treaty of Peace in 1763.” 

I wish, in the first, to inquire, Who was the 
author of the work of the above title? The copy 
before me is an elegant quarto, printed in Lon- 
don, in 1773, comprised in about 575 pages, with 
a neat map as a frontispiece. Said nap is thus 
entitled ;—“ A Map of the British Dominions in 
North America, according to the Treaty in 1763; 
by Peter Bell, Geographer, 1772.” The work is 
divided into Books and Chapters; of the former, 
there are fourteen, and of the latter about fifty- 
two. The first Book is “Introductory to the 
Histories of the Respective Provinces.” The 
second contains “ The History of New England.” 
This department occupies nearly half of the work. 
The writer, whoever he was, employed good ma- 
terials, and exercised good taste and judgment, 
and had his suggestions had their due weight with 
the British Ministry, the Revolution which soon 
after followed, and finally separated America 
from England, would have been avoided, or at 
least averted for many years., One of his re- 
marks is to this effect ; — ‘* Notwithstanding a jeal- 
ousy has been frequently excited against the Col- 
onies on account of their growth, it will appear 
that the commerce and naval power of Great Brit 
ain must greatly depend on their future protection 
and encouragement.” We have italicized the most 
remarkable part of the sentence. 

In another place he estimates the number of 
the inhabitants of New England at 354,000, and 
remarks, — “‘ One fourth part of these are 90,000 
men capable of bearing arms, and one fifth is 
70,000 men fit to march; a force sufficient to pro- 
tect themselves against all foreign enemies.” This 
writer was certainly no false prophet. In closing 
his account of the New England Colonies, he ob- 
serves ;—“ The Massachusetts Colony is superior 
to the rest in opulence, trade, and number of in- 
habitants; its principal town being Boston; that 
of Connecticut is New London; of Rhode Island, 
Newport; and of New Hampshire, Portsmouth. 
They employ five hundred sail of ships, with four 
thousand seamen, annually, in their trade to 
Great Britian and the sugar colonies: and the 
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imports from Great Britain and Ireland have 
been computed at £300,000 a year.” 

There is neither Preface nor Index to the work. 
We may tolerably well dispense with the former, 
but a historical work without the latter loses its 
chief value. G. 


Reviews and Book Aotices. 


History of Alabama, and incidentally of Georgia 
and Mississippi, from the earliest period. By At- 
BERT JAMES Pickett, of Montgomery. Charles- 
ton: Walker and James, 1851. 2 vols. 

Notwithstanding the length of time which has 
elapsed since the publication of these volumes, we 
venture to call the attention of our readers to 
them, believing that they will be thankful for this 
"The axth posse uliar ad f 

e author SSES ar advantages for 
his task, having lived in al at his father’s set- 
tlement, comprising a trading post and plantation, 
the resort of the Indians, trappers, and half- 
breeds. From them he learnt their language and 
traditions, and no doubt, thence received a fond- 
ness for the subject, which led him to investigate, 
digest, and compile their history. In more ad- 
vanced years he ransaked libraries for such 


printed records of their deeds as the foreign con- 
querors of the soil had left, and found them cor- 
roborative of the facts gleaned from tradition. 

No history can interest the reader deeply, 
which does not bear the signs of the author's sin- 


cerity; and ju by this criterion we like this 
work, for we feel that no intentional misconstruc- 
tion mars it, but that the author tells the simple 
facts. The history of Alabama is as romantic, 
though on a smaller scale, as the history of Mex- 
ico or Peru. In 1540, De Soto swept over it at 
the head of a Spanish army. One hundred and 
fifty years later a French colony occupies it and 
remains sixty years; then the En lish, Spanish, 
and American rule succeed each other. From its 
primitive state of savage splendor, the transition 
state of colonial settlements, to its present position 
as a member of the United States, we are en- 
abled to trace the destiny of this fair portion of 
our country. To do justice to the theme, much is 
required of the author, and we can truly say he 
did not over-estimate his powers when he attempt- 
ed the task. His Narrative never flags, and our 
undivided attention is commanded from the begin- 

ing to the close. Somewhat of the traditional 
Southern enthusiasm pervades his style, and while 
the reader is borne buoyantly along, he may dread 
lest his course is too rapid to be well considered. 
But a second reading will convince him that we 
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have only done justice to the author, in express- 
ing our belief in his honesty and judgment. 

t may well happen that some of our friends 
here will inquire if we have discovered, alone and 
unaided, a literary wonder in our Southern Hem- 
isphere. We reply, No. An edition of 3,000 
copies promptly sold, must be an indication of 
merit in the historian. But whilst a spirit of his- 
torical research has spread so widely here within a 
very few years, we may have been too limited in 
our critical range of vision; and whilst we have 
been eagerly praising Bancroft, Prescott, and 
Motley, we may have forgotten to inquire whether 
the other fields of history have lain fallow. 

We believe that Mr. Pickett has done a good 
work, in proving that the past is not neglected at 
the South, and that neither talent to describe nor 
patronage to support, are lacking to render us 
familiar with the history of that portion of our 
country, told by those most fitted for the task. 

We are willing to ask if our opinion upon this 
book be incorrect, of any one who has been so 
fortunate as to meet with it; and expect an un- 
hesitating endorsement. 

We have to add that the typographical execu- 
tion is unusually good, and would delight the 
heart of John Randolph of Roanoke, could he 
see it. 

We have before announced that Mr. Pickett is 
engaged upon the history of the South-west of the 
United States. May he enjoy health to finish and 
soon present it to the public ; from whom, at least 
in this vicinity, we think we can guarantee a 
favorable reception. 


My Own Times, embracing also the History of My 
Life. By Joun Reynoxps. Illinois, 1855. 
12mo., pp. 600 and xxiii. 

Sketches of the Country on the Northern Route 
JSrom Belleville, Illinois, to the City of New York, 
and Back by the Ohio Valley; together with a 
Glance at the Crystal Palace. By Joun Rey- 
NOLDs. Belleville: Printed by J. A. Willis. 
1854. 12mo., pp. 264. 

The author of the two books, whose title we 
have quoted, is a native of Tennessee, where he 
spent the first twelve years of his life. In 1800, 
his father removed to Illinois, where our author 
has since resided. Illinois, at the time his father 
settled there, was apart of Indiana Territory, 
and contained but few settlements. Mr. Rey- 
nolds has lived to see it become one of the most 
important States in the Union. The experience 
of the most humble individual, under such circum- 
stances, would be interesting and valuable. How 
much more so must that of Mr. Reynolds be, who 
has had unusual opportunities to become acquaint- 
ed with the history of his adopted State, and, in 
fact, with Western history generally. He entered 
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public life early, and has held various important 
offices, among them those of Member of Congress 
and Governor. He also served in the war of 
1812. The reminiscences of Governor Reynolds, 
which he favors us with in his “ Life and Times,” 
are quite entertaining; and embodying, as they 
do, much of the political and civil history of the 
West, they will be of great service to the historian 
of that region. 

The second book, whose title we have placed 
at the head of this article, which the author enti- 
tles his “ Sketches,” contains a synopsis of the 
history of the country through which he passed 
in a journey from Illinois to ‘New York and back 
again, interspersed with the writer’s own observa- 
tions. Both books will be found very useful. 


Records of the Colony and Plantation of New 
Haven, from 1638 to 1649. Transcribed and 
Edited in accordance with a Resolution of the 
General Assembly of Connecticut. With Occa- 
sional Notes and an Appendix. By CHARLES 
J. Hoan ry, M. A., State Librarian, &c. Hart- 
ford: Case, Tiffany & Co. 1857. 

The New Haven Colony preserved a distinct 
jurisdiction until its union with the Connecticut 
Goleny, in 1664. The records of the latter col- 
ony were printed by Mr. Trumbull, then State 
Librarian, some years since; and we have now, 
in a handsome octavo of 547 pages, the first vol- 
ume of New Haven Records. This volume ex- 
tends to 1650; but from April, 1644, to May, 
1653, there is an unfortunate hiatus, which future 
research may succeed in filling. It is intended by 
the editor to continue the publication of these 
documents to the date of the union; and we trust 
the requisite encouragement will soon be given. 

The notes are judicious and ample; and in all 
respects the work compares favorably with such 
similar publications as we have seen, being in a 
form convenient for consultation, and afforded at 
a reasonable price. Mr. Hoadly deserves much 
praise for his zeal in attempting and completing 
the publication. 


The Chicago Magazine. The West Illustrated. 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, for March, April and May. 
Chicago: John Gager & Co., for the Chicago 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

Under the above title a magazine has been 
commenced at Chicago. From the first three num- 
bers, that have lately reached us, we predict that, 
if continued as begun, it will prove one of the 
most useful periodicals in the country. We did 
not expect so good a specimen of typography 
from any city west of Cincinnati. It is evident 
that both editor and publishers have spared no 

ains to make the Magazine attractive. It is pro- 
usely illustrated with views of Western scenery 
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and architecture and portraits of Western men — 
giving us a perfect daguerreotype of the West. 

The historical part of the work is intended to 
be a leading one. These three numbers contain 
the commencement of a history of Chicago, in 
which the progress of that city is illustrated by 
pen and pencil. “ Evefy town and locality,” says 
the editor, “has its unwritten history. The time 
has come — is rapidly passing — when this history 
should be made up and recorded ; before the men, 
now living, in whose memory it is treasured, shall 
die and the record perish.” 

We would recommend the work to the patron- 
age of all who feel an interest in the history of 
their country, at the East as well as the West. 


Washington in Domestic Life. From Original Let- 
ters and Manuscripts. By Ricnuarp Rusu. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1857. 
We have the pleasure of announcing the ap- 

pearance of a work treating upon the private lite 
of Washington, as shown in a series of Letters to 
Col. Lear, a gentleman nearly connected, by mar- 
riage, to his family. We are happy to find that 
the abundant professions of attachment to the mem- 
ory of the great President are borne out by attempts 
to make him better known tous. Despite the prov- 
erb, that no man is a hero to his valet, we hold that 
these little episodes of history are precisely those 
which endear the objects of them to our hearts. 

A man may be pardoned if he has not-the lei- 
sure and inclination to read the voluminous lives 
of Washington extant, while he may still be glad 
of an opportunity to learn, that in the many vex- 
atious details of domestic life the hero was uni- 
formly courteous and kind. We can assure our 
readers that they will be satisfied with the story 
told in this book, and thank the editor, as we beg 
leave to, for his judgment and enterprise in giving 
it to us. The typographical execution is very 
good — much better, in fact, than that of most 
professed editions de luxe. We trust the public 
will disappoint the timid forebodings of the editor, 
and leave him a sufficient sum to present to the 
Washington Monument Fund. 


Notices of the Ellises, of France and of England, 
Srom the Conquest to the Present Time. Lon- 
don: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho — 
No. 1. To be continued Quarterly. March, 
1857. 

We present above an abridgment of the title of 

a pamphlet which we have received from London. 

It is intended to be the first number of a Quar- 

terly devoted to the investigation of the genealogy 

of the Ellises. This number contains much curi- 
ous matter concerning the early branches of the 


family ; and if the patronage warrant its continu- 
ance, the next number will contain pedigrees of 
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all the known Ellises, and such notes and queries 
as may be sent for publication. The author is 


William Smith Ellis, Esq., to whom, at Hurstpier- 
pont, Sussex, communications may be addressed. 

e should think that many of the name now of 
this country, might find it interesting to avail of 
this opportunity to investigate their pedigree. 


Miscellang. 


Rurvus K. Sewatt, Esq., of Wiscasset, Me., 
is engaged upon an historical work concerning the 
“ Ancient Dominions of Maine,” embracing an 
account of the earliest discoveries, settlements, 
and historical incidents, at Pemaquid, Sheepscot, 

sadahock, and their dependencies down to the 
war of 1812. It will doubtless prove a work of 
much interest. 


THE 250th anniversary of the Landing of the 
Colonists at Jamestown, Va., in 1607, was cele- 
brated on the site of the first settlement, now un- 
inhabited, on Wednesday, May 13th. The Peters- 
burg Express thus speaks of it : — 

“The crowd on the grounds is variously esti- 
mated at from six to eight thousand, including 
sixteen military companies from Richmond, Ports- 
mouth, Norfolk, and Petersburg. A large num- 
ber of ladies graced the scene with their presence, 
and added greatly to the beauty and attractions of 
the imposing display. Sixteen steamers, many of 
them first class, were anchored in the stream, all 
gaily dressed with flags and streamers, which 
flaunted in the breeze, and presented a scene at 
once beautiful and picturesque. Several bands 
of music were also on the ground sending forth 
their enlivening notes, and adding largely to the 
interest of the commemoration. The site selected 
for the ceremonies was a plat of about ten acres, 
on the very spot where a large portion of the 
houses of the colonists were built, and of which 
now scarcely a trace is discernible. Suitable 
stands for the orators were erected, and all neces- 
sary preparations made for the accommodation of 
ladies and others. The oration of Ex-President 
Tyler, which occupied about two hours and a half, 
is spoken of as an effort eminently worthy the 
occasion and its distinguished author. The poem, 
from James Barron Hope, Esq., of Hampton, 
was received with universal favor, and all accord 
to it more than ordinary merit. Governor H. A. 
Wise was present, and being called upon, — 
for about thirty minutes in eloquent and thrilling 
terms.” 


Hon. Henry 8S. Ranpaurz, LL.D., is en- 
gaged upon a Life of President Jefferson. “ His 
industry in collecting facts,” says the New York 
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Commercial Advertiser, “has been remarkably 
successful. Piles of books lay stacked up in every 
corner of the library, to give up the shelves to 
authorities. But it is in the original department 
that his success has been most peculiar. The 
library is a perfect magazine of personal memen- 
tos of Mr. Saene, manuscripts, pictures, views 
of Monticello, ground plans of the garden, grounds 
and other surroundings in the days of the illus- 
trious owner, personal relics, and things not to be 
classed.” Quite a number of manuscripts were 
found by Mr. Jefferson’s family in 1851, in a dark 
and entirely forgotten receptacle, where they had 
lain since Mr. Jefferson’s death. Mr. Randall 
thinks that Jefferson did not remember of their 
existence, when he wrote his autobiography. 
Some of these manuscript volumes are in the 
handwriting of Mr. Jefferson’s father. 


ALFRED Poor, of Groveland, Mass, has the 
first number of his “ Historical and Genealogical 
Researches of Merrimack Valley” prepared for 
the press, and will issue it in a few days. It will 
contain, besides what is commonly found in an 
Antiquarian Journal, a record of passing events ; 
and the matter will relate principally to families 
and places in the Valley, and the descendants of 
former residents. 


WE perceive by an advertisement on the cover 
of our last number, that a few copies of Dr. O’Cal- 
laghan’s “ History of New Netherland” remain 
unsold. The author is one of our most thorough 
historians; and his book is deserving of a place 
in the library of every lover of sterling historical 
literature. 


Henry SHERMAN, Esq., of Hartford, Ct., has 
in press a work entitled “ The Governmental His- 
tory of the United States of America, from the 
Earliest Settlement to the Adoption of the present 
Constitution.” It will, no doubt, be a valuable 
book. 


WE have been favored, by Samuel A. Green, 
M. D., with a copy of what is supposed to be the 
first newspaper printed in America. The copy 
from which this was made is probably the only 
one in existence. It was discovered, about twelve 
years ago, by Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL. D., in the 
Colonial State Paper Office, London. The paper 
bears date Sept. 25, 1690. We shall pmnt it 
entire. 


To CorrEsPponDEnNTS. — Several valuable communi- 
cations have been received too late for insertion in the 
present number.—They will — in the next. Our 
plan will not allow us to publish articles that have no 
relation to American history or literature—Will M. R. 
R. M. and Nassers favor us with their address ? 





